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Harbour Commissioners of Montreal 


MONTREAL, ist April, 1925. 


To the Hon. P. J. ARTHUR CARDIN, M.P., 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir :— 

In compliance with Section 51 of the Commissioners’ 
Act 57-8 Victoria, Chapter 48, the Harbour Commissioners of 
Montreal herewith respectfully submit their Annual Report 


of operations for the year ended 31st December, 1924. 


We have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 


W. L. McDOUGALD, President. 
EMILIEN DAOUST 


MILTON L. HERSEY, 
Commissioners. 


IN PRESENTING their Annual Report for the 
year Nineteen hundred and twenty-four, the Harbour 
Commissioners of Montreal wish to express their 
recognition of the unfailing support and courteous 
co-operation of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
the Hon. P. J. Arthur Cardin, and his Deputy Minister, 
Mr. Alexander Johnston, and the other officers of the 


Department at Ottawa, whose kindly interest has been 


of very material assistance to them in the solving of 
the many problems which they were called upon to deal 
with during the year. 


Harbour Commissioners 
of Montreal 
ANNUAL REPORT 


1924 


FOREWORD 


From one season to another there is little variation in 
the routine of business at the Harbour, save what is repre- 
sented by the totals of tonnages and quantities received and 
despatched, of receipts and expenditures for operating and 
enlargements and of arrivals and departures as these compare 
or contrast with the corresponding figures of the years pre- 
ceding. These records fall quite naturally and automatically 
into tables, the formula of which has been fixed by the practice 
of many years. The tables which constitute the major part 
of the contents of the ensuing pages would appear to casual 
observation to possess no more interest than would the pages 
of a book of logarithms. Nevertheless, they make up for 
the most part the pregnant story of the Port and Harbour of 
Montreal for the calendar year 1924. They are the official 
record of the doings of the Harbour Commissioners in that 
period. Though they deal with affairs maritime there is 
not much of the romance of the seas to be extracted from them; 
yet the economic historian of a future age, in his efforts to 
trace the commercial development of a great people and the 
growth and expansion of their national port to a premier 
position amongst the ocean ports of the world, will ponder 
and dissect every line and figure of the record. 


An unusual number of noteworthy and significant records 
and incidents in the history and progress of the Harbour are 
associated with the year 1924: 

(1) The movement of grain attained the record total of 
165,139,399 bushels received and 159,159,688 delivered 
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out; of the receipts 95,054,716 bushels were the produce 
of Canada, 68,659,959 were the produce of the United 
States, and 1,424,724 were the produce of Argentina. 


(2) Grain Elevator 3 came into commission in September, 
while the annex to Elevator “B,” with a new system of 
galleries, was completed, thus augmenting the rated grain 
storage capacity of the Harbour by 3,250,000 bushels, 
or about 30%; and affording a potential receiving and 
delivering capacity in the season of navigation of at least 


VIEW OF ELEVATOR ‘‘B’’ SHOWING ADDITIONAL STORAGE COMPLETED 
DURING 1924 


200,000,000 bushels. At Elevator “B,”’ on July 8th, 
274,590 bushels of wheat were loaded through four 
spouts from the new conveyor gallery into S.S. ‘“Innerton”’ 
in 64 hours, which, it is said, constitutes a record. 

(3) The number of ocean-going vessels which arrived in 
Port, 1223, and their gross tonnage, 4,096,332, exceeded 
the record of any other year. The number of trans- 
atlantic vessels which arrived in Port, 988, and their 
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gross tonnage, 3,597,147, also exceeded the record of any 
other year. The grand total of the tonnage of all vessels, 
maritime and inland, which arrived in Port, 15,312,096, 
far exceeds any previous record, though their total 
number, 7,014, was exceeded in two other years, 1915 
and 1919, when, however, the total tonnages were sub- 
stantially less. 


(4) The Cold Storage Warehouse has set up some extra- 
ordinary records: Butter stored totalled four times, and 
Cheese—all Canadian produce—twice the quantity 
stored in 1923; these totals being also, in the one case, 
more than eight times, and in the other more than four 
times the corresponding figures for 1922, the first year 
of operation. Meat stored totalled more than twice 
the quantity accounted for in 1923, and more than six 
times the 1922 total. 


(5) The inauguration of a Montreal-Mediterranean steam- 
ship service by the Lloyd Mediterranean Co. of Italy. 


(6) The passing of legislation by the Parliament of Canada, 
enlarging the powers of the Harbour Commissioners 
so as to enable that body to carry out the project for 
building a highway bridge from the Island of Montreal 
to the South Shore. 


All of the foregoing will be found dealt with in detail in 
the ensuing pages. 


THE MONTREAL-SOUTH SHORE BRIDGE 


During the year the South Shore Bridge project was 
definitely advanced out of the realm of vision to that of 
actuality. Pursuing the line of procedure suggested in the 
Annual Report for 1923, the Commissioners were able during 
the sitting of the Dominion Parliament to bring forward a 
program sufficiently tangible so that Government decided to 
propose to Parliament legislation for enabling the undertaking 
to be proceeded with as soon as practicable. An Act, 14-15 
Geo. V. Chap. 58, was passed with the unanimous consent 
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of the Commons and Senate and assented to July 19th, 1924, 
which amended An Act to Amend and Consolidate the Acts 
relating to the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, 57-58 
Vic. Chap. 48 (1894), for enabling the Harbour Commissioners, 
as the appropriate authority, since the bridge will be an ap- 
purtenance of the Harbour, to determine its site and to proceed 
with the designing and erecting thereof subject to the approval 
of plans by the Governor-in-Council; with necessary powers 
of expropriation; of fixing tolls; operating and managing; with 


VIEW OF ELEVATOR No. 3 


provision for mortgaging and pledging and for creating 
hypothecs; of issuing bonds which may be guaranteed by His 
Majesty the King, etc. The text of the Act, as assented to, 
is printed as Appendix A at the end of this volume. 


The announcement of the action of Parliament was received 
locally, by press and by public bodies, with practically unani- 
mous and unrestrained satisfaction. A typical pronounce- 
ment was that of The Gazette, in its issues of July 15th and 
17th, paragraphs from which editorials are herewith reproduced 
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since they so succinctly and sufficiently state the position of 
the matter as it was before Parliament: 


“The liveliest satisfaction will be felt at the prospect, 
raised by a Government notice of motion to confer the neces- 
sary powers upon the Montreal Harbour Commission, that a 
new bridge connecting the city with the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence will become a reality within a measurably brief 
period. The construction of such a bridge is long overdue, 
the existing facilities having for years past proven inadequate 
to both of the two purposes which the contemplated structure 
will serve, one being the carrying of a huge and constantly- 
growing local and international vehicular traffic and the other 
the providing of access to St. Helen’s Island, a civic asset 
second in value only to that magnificent public heritage, 
Mount Royal Park. 


“The Ottawa despatch announcing the Government’s action 
intimates that the work will be financed by a bond issue, and 
the inference is that, unlike some other projects of less im- 
portance and necessity, it will make no direct call upon the 
public treasury. Presumably the bonds will be guaranteed 
by the Government, but such a pledging of the national credit 
will in this instance be a mere formality, in view of the fact 
that the bridge is certain to be a producer of revenue from the 
day of its completion, this being assured by the volume of 
existing traffic, not to mention the large increase which is 
inevitable in the interval. 


“Tt is unlikely that any voice will be raised in opposition 
to a project which, national and international in its character 
as this is, meets to an unusual degree the definition of being 
to the general advantage of Canada. It will furnish another 
and much-needed transportation link between Ontario and 
that portion of Quebec north of the St. Lawrence on the one 
hand, and on the other the southern portion of the province, 
the Maritime Provinces and New England and the other 
eastern states. It isnot generally realized that Victoria Bridge 
is at present the only structure available for vehicular passage 
across the long stretch of the inland waterway between 
Niagara and the Atlantic, and the growth of Montreal and 
the phenomenal increase in the use of the motor car render 
imperative the supplementing of that single artery with a 
modern highway bridge designed to carry a volume of travel 
for which the former was never intended and to which it 
cannot be adapted. This condition has been increasingly 
apparent for several years past, with the result that there has 
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been an insistent demand for a new bridge from representative 
bodies and individuals, with the Province of Quebec Tourist 
Association taking a leading part in the movement ever since 
its organization. 


“The new bridge will also serve as a final and conclusive 
reason, if such were needed, for the instant rejection of the 
impudent proposal to establish an amusement resort on or 
near the top of Mount Royal Park. If any such an enterprise 
is deemed to be a necessity for the people of Montreal, there 
will be ample space available for its establishment on St. 
Helen’s Island, while at the same time permitting the preserva- 
tion of those scenic beauties of the island which have remained 
all too little known to the mass of the citizens. With the new 
bridge providing ready means of access, St. Helen’s Island 
will immediately, by right of its enviable natural advantages, 
take its due place in the civic scheme and give the fortunate 
people of Montreal an alternative place for healthful and 
happy outing.” 


And again on July 17th: 


“Members of the official Opposition who participated in 
the debate upon the South Shore bridge project cannot be 
congratulated upon their strategy. Professing to approve of 
the enterprise, they yet advanced such objections as to cast 
doubt upon their sincerity, putting themselves in the position 
of captious critics and hair-splitters. Hon. Mr. Meighen 
certainly displayed ineptitude in his endeavor to stand on 
both sides by admitting the desirability of the bridge and at 
the same time objecting to the method of its construction. 
The attack of Mr. Hanson upon Dr. M©Dougald, chairman of 
the Harbour Commission, was as uncalled for as it was un- 
justifiable. One does not need to approve Dr. M©Dougald’s 
politics to recognize his ability, energy and fine public spirit, 
and if it be true that ‘he serves his party best who serves his 
country best,’ then is the chairman of the Commission 
rendering excellent service to his political friends. The fact 
that Dr. M©Dougald is a Liberal no more disqualifies him 
for the position he holds than did his Conservative allegiance 
disqualify Dr. M°Dougald’s predecessor, and it ought to have 
been known to Mr. Hanson that the office of Harbour Com- 
missioner, rightly or wrongly, has long been a piece of party 
patronage. 


“The contention that the bridge should be built by the 
Government through the agency of the Public Works Depart- 
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ment and not by the Harbour Commission is carping, much a 
matter of tweedledum and tweedledee. In either case 
liability and responsibility fall upon the Government pre- 
cisely as does the management of the Canadian National 
Railway. But the Harbour Board is the appropriate authority 
since the bridge will be an appurtenance of the harbour. Nor 
is control of construction and operation by the Harbour Com- 
mission a new intent. Nearly two years ago, on August 14th, 
1922, an order-in-council was passed, appropriating $50,000 
to the Commissioners for the purpose of investigating the 
project, especially in its relation to the interests of the harbour, 
of making surveys, soundings and bor:ngs so as to determine 
the most safe and suitable site, and to prepare preliminary or 
suggestive designs and plans. This action was a distinct 
recognition that the Commissionas administrator of the harbour 
is the proper authority to control construction of the bridge, a 
conclusion to which no objection was made at the time nor 
since until the decision to go ahead was arrived at. There is 
no stronger reason for placing the bridge under the Public 
Works Department than there is for giving that branch of the 
Government the management of the cold storage plant or of 
the grain elevators of the port; and we are convinced that the 
public will approve a course which takes the erection of an 
expensive bridge out of the hands of the Government and 
places it in those of a Board whose capability, efficiency and 
care for economy have been amply demonstrated. 

“The debatable point in connection with the project has 
been that of location in relation to cost. Two plans were 
proposed by the engineers, designated ‘A’ and ‘C.’ Scheme 
‘A’ contemplated linking the north and south shores by a 
line of communication under the Commissioners’ control, 
providing facility for vehicular traffic, tram tracks, and ulti- 
mately steam railways. Embraced in the project is the de- 
velopment of St. Helen’s Island into a public park accessible 
from both shores. The bridge would extend from Delorimier 
Avenue at Dorchester Street to and across St. Helen’s Island 
to the south shore, with spans sufficiently above the water 
level to avoid impediment to navigation. Scheme ‘C’ con- 
templated erection of a highway bridge immediately below 
and alongside Victoria Bridge, with a roadway of 30 feet, the 
cost of which was estimated at about one-half that of the other 
plan. The Commissioners were at first favorable to this 
scheme on the ground of economy, and so reported to the 
Government in May, 1923. More mature consideration, 
however, has altered their view, and scheme ‘A’ has now 
been approved. We believe the larger project better. It 
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will provide greater facilities, be equally free as the other from 
interference with navigation, and will give access to St. 
Helen’s Island. Cost will, indeed, be considerable, probably 
not less than $10,000,000, but the sources of revenue are 
large and constantly increasing. 

“Tt is not unreasonable to require that the province and 
adjacent municipalities should contribute to the cost by way of 
guarantee of bonds if not by subsidy of money. The Harbour 
Commissioners have always had in view such assistance, 
particularly in the event of the plan now adopted being pro- 
ceeded with, Dr. M°Dougald in a report remarking that ‘the 
public park development and the provision of transit facilities 
thereto are strictly municipal or provincial undertakings.’ 
Montreal and the south shore municipalities, as well as the 
provincial Legislature, are justified in extending aid to a 
project calculated to promote the interests and prosperity of a 
large community. Motor traffic has solved the problem of 
cost which for many years stood in the way of construction of 
a second bridge across the St. Lawrence, and, now that the 
work has been committed to capable administrators it may 
confidently be expected to proceed expeditiously, economically 
and to the advantage of the people and port of Montreal.” 


Following these declarations, as well as certain expressions 
in a contrary sense in other influential organs, an energetic 
campaign was developed in the public press and through 
certain local associations with regard to the policy to be pursued 
by the Commissioners in the discharge of the onerous re- 
sponsibility imposed upon them by Parliament, it was con- 
sidered to be opportune to set forth categorically the develop- 
ment of the circumstances which led up to the action of 
Parliament; as well as the general lines of policy to which the 
Commissioners proposed to adhere. 


Accordingly the President of the Board issued to the City 
press a formal statement as follows: 


“The legislation which received Royal assent at Ottawa on 
Saturday last amending the Act of Parliament relating to the 
Harbour Commission of Montreal so as to enable that body to 
carry out the building of the South Shore bridge marks the 
commencement of a new era in the municipal and metropolitan 
development of the City of Montreal. 


‘Nothing that has happened in the last generation, with the 
possible exception of the entry into the city of the Canadian 
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Pacific Railway’s transcontinental line, can have such far- 
reaching consequences both in the expansion of the city and in 
its physical reorganization into the centre of a great metro- 
politan area. This is the first real step in the scheme of 
town-planning for which so many public-spirited citizens have 
striven. Its consummation will transform Montreal into 
what nature designed it should be, the loveliest and most en- 
trancing of the greater cities of America. 


“When carried out upon the designs contemplated, it will 
afford a gateway of unexampled grandeur into the City of 
Montreal, not only for the great and increasing agricultural 
and commercial traffic of the Townships and the eastern por- 
tion of Quebec lying south of the river, but for the rapidly- 
developing international traffic as well. The present con- 
formation of streets and highways leading away from the 
bridge terminal at Delorimier Avenue and Craig Street will lend 
themselves readily to the best type of modern park and city 
boulevard development, at the same time that the street con- 
gestion prevailing at any other possible terminus at the west 
end of the harbour will be avoided. 


“Tf city development elsewhere in America affords a 
suggestion, I would consider that the whole of the area lying 
to the west of Delorimier Avenue south of St. Catherine Street 
and extending to Bleury Street would be gradually and rapidly 
transformed from the slum character which affects a consider- 
able part of it at the present time into a great commercial and 
industrial area. 


‘“T would not seem to depreciate the valuable contributions 
of others in forwarding this project. Much well-directed 
energy was applied by many public-spirited citizens and by 
public bodies to finding some solution of the transport needs 
between the Island of Montreal and the mainland at the south. 
These efforts appear to have lacked concerted action, and while 
incessant, they were generally fugitive and spasmodic. Either 
the time was not opportune, population appeared to some cal- 
culators to be not large enough to support such a venture, or 
circumstances such as the late war intervened to cause post- 
ponement of realization. Besides, there was always the 
difficulty of determining how to apportion the burden of cost 
and the risk between the Federal and Provincial governments 
and the municipalities concerned. There was no organization 
actually in existence at any time capable of undertaking even 
the preliminary studies and surveys upon which to base a 
tangible project. In these circumstances the proponents of the 
idea appear always to have looked to the Harbour Board as the 
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organization which by reason of its intimate concern in navi- 
gating equipment, was in the best position to undertake the 
burden. There was no theory upon which the Public Works 
Department of Canada could be appealed to, as, aside from its 
character as a project affecting navigation and thus in the 
purview of the Harbour Board, it could not be deemed a federal 
work. No doubt it was also in the recollection of many that 
the initiation of the first St. Lawrence River bridge, the Vic- 
toria tubular, was largely due to the activities of the then 
Harbour Board while the supervision of its erection was con- 
fided to the chief engineer of the harbour of that day, T. C. 
Keefer. 


‘When the present Commissioners took office early in 1922, 
this question was pressed upon their attention with great in- 
sistence while concurrently the urgency of the case was being 
diligently pressed upon the new federal Government. The 
Commissioners were successful in obtaining the authorization 
by order-in-council dated August 14, 1922, for the expenditure 
of $50,000 of harbour funds for the purpose of the preparation 
of designs and to cover the necessary soundings, surveys, 
borings, etc., so as to locate a suitable site for a bridge. Pur- 
suant to this authority the Commissioners proceeded with the 
greatest diligence to carry out the mandate now for the first 
time confided tothe Harbour Board or to any other agency. 
Their own well organized engineering department, manned by 
T. W. Harvie, then chief engineer and now general manager, 
and Mr. Paul Leclaire, present engineer-in-chief, both of whom 
through many years of service and high achievement at the 
harbour have acquired not only enviable professional standing, 
but an intimate and exact knowledge of all harbour conditions. 
Moreover, the engineering department, having for many years 
kept au fait of all of the many proposals which have been 
brought forward looking to a solution of the problem, had 
accumulated a large store of information and data on the 
subject. 


“Several suggestive designs had been prepared at one time 
or another, that of Mr. Cowie in 1909 for a low level bridge 
from McGill Street and one by the Dominion Bridge Co. to 
parallel Victoria Bridge. There were other fugitive sketches, 
yet the whole matter was still in a nebulous state and was really 
no further forward than it was twenty-five years ago. The 
story of the connection of the Commissioners with this 
enterprise during the last three years is fully set forth in their 
annual report for 1923. Upon the passing of the order-in- 
council the Commissioners with the least possible delay caused 
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steps to be taken so that designs, maps, plans, and estimates 
in considerable detail were produced, all of which were trans- 
mitted in due course to the Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
at Ottawa. 


“Two principal designs were evolved and are known as 
the designs of Mr. Harvie, one for a bridge paralleling the 
Victoria Bridge and the other for a low level bridge extending 
from Bridge Street across the entrance to the Lachine Canal, 
thence to St. Helen’s Island, and on to the mainland, the cost 
of which was at that time fixed at approximately $12,000,000. 
The necessity imposed by this design of recasting the entire 
canal basin and portal, as in the case also of the Cowie plan 
of 1909, with the great cost and delay which this would in- 
evitably entail, as well as the dislocation of shipping which 
would result during the period of construction, precluded this 
design from serious consideration. Other factors affecting a 
terminal in the vicinity of McGill Street are the congestion of 
traffic and of industry already established there and in the 
vicinity. 

“Tentatively the Commissioners were disposed to favor the 
plan for paralleling Victoria Bridge, estimates for which 
fixed the cost at about $3,000,000. It was considered that such 
a bridge would relieve the normal probable traffic demands for 
a considerable period; that the capital outlay would be within 
limits conforming to standards of economy and retrenchment 
then needing to be enforced; that the interests of shipping 
would not be affected, and that the concern of the Commission- 
ers for reserving running rights for their terminal railway over 
the bridge would be conserved so as to assure access to 
harbour sites on the South Shore. The Commissioners, more- 
over, viewing the project entirely in its utilitarian aspects as a 
harbour work, felt reluctant to urge the outlay of public monies 
on the collateral features of the St. Helen’s Island bridge design, 
namely, the public park development, without assurance of 
participation in the cost upon the part of municipal and pro- 
vincial authorities whose province it would be strictly to 
develop such features. 


“The Commissioners, while presenting these tentative and 
alternative programs, were not themselves convinced of their 
suitability or that a solution had been found. Resolved to 
discover the best possible ways and means of meeting the public 
necessity manifestly existing, the Commissioners continued to 
pursue their inquiries because it was strongly urged upon them 
by many individuals and others concerned that they alone 
appeared to have the means and facilities for doing this and, 
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at the same time, had an appropriation of public money for the 
purpose. They were influenced, besides, by the consideration 
that, in any event, whatever project might be able to be 
brought forward under any other initiative would in the final 
analysis have to be dealt with by them as affecting harbour and 
shipping interests. 


‘In the spring following it happened that, during a short 
visit in San Francisco, the project of the Golden Gate Bridge 
Association was brought to my attention, and I was so much 
impressed with what they were undertaking there, and with 
the character of the design and type of structure adopted, that 
I was brought into touch with Joseph B. Strauss, of Chicago, 
presently a member of the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
who developed the designs and plans. Subsequently Mr. 
Strauss proposed to the Commissioners that he would come to 
Montreal to survey the situation here. This, with their 
acquiescence, he did, occupying considerable time in his pre- 
liminary studies. His tentative recommendations were the 
basis of my communication to the meeting of the Union of 
Municipalities of the Province of Quebec at Sorel in December 
last. The Commissioners afterwards engaged Mr. Strauss, in 
association with their own consulting engineer, Mr. Cowie, to 
develop his recommendations, and to prepare designs, plans 
and estimates. Mr. Strauss’ preliminary studies led to the 
adoption of what is now called the Delorimier Avenue site. 


“At this time it came to our knowledge that Messrs. 
Monsarrat & Pratley, of which firm Col. C. N. Monsarrat, con- 
sulting engineer of the Canadian National Railways, is prin- 
cipal, were also engaged in developing designs for a bridge 
having Delorimier Avenue as its city terminal. It was accord- 
ingly arranged that the two associations of engineers, namely, 
that of Col. Monsarrat and his partner and that of J.B. Strauss 
in association with Mr. Cowie, should be furnished with a 
‘mandate to designers of projects’ as a basis of design, and 
that these associations should be invited to submit within a 
limited time, plans, designs and estimates upon a competitive 
basis upon the same terms as to remuneration and upon iden- 
tical data. In due course designs according to the mandate, 
and one alternative design, were received by the Harbour 
Board. The designs, plans, drawings, estimates and calcula- 
tions so received have been paid for by the Harbour Board upon 
an agreed basis, and are, therefore, the Board’s exclusive 
property. The commissioners are not tied to any association 
or scheme, and may, in their discretion, adopt either scheme or 
plan, in whole or in part, as they may be advised; or they may 
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evolve a composite plan embracing some or any of the features 
of those already submitted, and may introduce others if they 
see fit. 


‘‘As all of the material so supplied is highly technical and 
intricate, the Commissioners, for their information and guid- 
ance, decided to obtain independent technical judgment on 
the competitive designs and plans and estimates received by 
them. After due inquiry they decided to engage for this 
purpose the services of Leon S. Moisseiff, of New York, 
designing engineer and bridge expert, who prepared the plans 
and specifications for the great Philadelphia-Camden bridge, 
now building. Mr. Moisseiff, having carefully investigated 
and checked the material submitted to him, has already fur- 
nished the Commissioners with his report. The contents of 
the. two competitive schemes supplied to the Commissioners 
and of the report upon the same from Mr. Moisseiff have not 
been communicated by the commissioners to other than the 
Hon. the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, in whose depart- 
ment they are now lodged. 


‘These designs involved elaborate and careful examination 
and study of all factors affecting the project, and occupied 
many weeks of intensive labor and effort upon the part of the 
engineers and staffs. Experts having special knowledge of the 
latest practice in bridge designing and erection, other than 
the titular members of the Engineering Associations so invited, 
were engaged in these studies, as well as architects for develop- 
ing the architectural features of the main structure and its 
aesthetic possibilities at St. Helen’s Island. 


“The Commissioners recognize that full responsibility has 
been cast upon them by the legislation now in operation to 
determine the type of structure and the manner and method of 
executing the design to be adopted. They are, therefore, 
resolved in the discharge of this mandate to fortify themselves 
with all available sources of information which may be of 
value in guiding them to their conclusions. 


“Tt is probable, as stated in their comment upon this 
matter in their annual report for 1923, that they will call into 
conference with them, if they find it necessary, a small body 
of engineers of high repute to constitute a sort of independent 
arbitral board to aid and advise them in the technical inter- 
pretation of the sketches and designs before them and in 
analyzing the specifications accompanying them. The Com- 
missioners will feel in duty bound to overlook no possible 
source of useful and competent advice, having regard to the 
magnitude of the undertaking, to the special character of the 
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engineering problems involved and to the progressive develop- 
ment of the science of bridge building, even during the past 
decade, occasioned by the vast increase in special types of 
traffic resulting from freight and passenger motor transit. 
Actual experience and practice in dealing with this class of 
problem has been necessarily and largely confined to the 
United States, where many municipalities have already had 
to deal with necessities somewhat similar to our own. At 
San Francisco and at Philadelphia, bridges providing exclu- 
sively for pedestrian, vehicular and tramway traffic are now 
being built, which are likely to take rank as among the greatest 
structures of the sort in the whole world; indeed, that at San 
Francisco, called the Great Golden Gate Bridge project, will 
be the largest bridge ever built. 


“These were designed, so the Commissioners have been 
advised, with special regard to the features and factors which 
have arisen of late years in providing for those classes of 
urban traffic very dissimilar from, and often very much more 
complex, than those which have to be dealt with in the case of 
a railway bridge. Fortunately, there exists no embargo upon 
the learning and experience which have been accumulated in 
carrying out these and other similar large operations in the 
United States in recent years. 


‘In Canada, we have not had experience with many large 
bridge enterprises of this character, none that I can learn of, 
which involve special local transit problems other than those 
of rail or tram traffic. We have here to deal with a vast enter- 
prise designed to serve a great and growing metropolitan, 
inter-urban and agricultural population, added to which and 
a prime factor in which will be an at present unknown and 
incalculably great international traffic. There are factors here 
which render it imperative that the Commissioners in the 
discharge of their duty to the public should avail themselves 
fully of the knowledge and experience in their solution which 
have been accumulated elsewhere as well as at home. It is 
curious to note that the construction of the two largest railway 
bridges built in Canada in this generation was attended with 
disaster, that at Cornwall in 1898, and that at Quebec in 1907. 
In the light of these incidents, the Commissioners will feel it 
to be incumbent upon them to observe at every stage of their 
progress the motto: ‘Watch your step.’ In this procedure 
they hope to avoid any affront to any Canadian professional 
body; on the contrary, they shall be most eager to avail them- 
selves in every way possible, as I have shown has been done in 
the past, of local talent and facilities. 
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“During the three years of their incumbency at the harbour, 
the Commissioners, as I believe is well known, have been rigid 
in their adherence to the rule of awarding all contracts with 
which they have to deal upon competitive bids called for in 
customary fashion and the awards made uniformly to the 
lowest competent tenderer. They have been sedulous, more- 
over, in their desire to award all contracts for work and supplies 
to Canadian operators and producers. They are aware of no 
reason for departure from these commonplace and matter-of- 
course rules. They would have been gratified if the gentlemen 
who have been laboriously deluging the public press with their 
views and advice as to the principles which should guide the 
Commissioners in discharging the onerous responsibility which 
Parliament has unanimously bestowed upon them, had 
amiably taken note of what has been their practice in the past 
and their record in this respect. It might have been assumed 
that their dealings would afford no cause for complaint in this 
new undertaking.” 


During the ensuing weeks the Commissioners were re- 
quired to consider a great variety of representations with 
regard to all phases of the project. These they felt obliged 
earnestly to consider. A large amount of time was consumed 
in pursuing these inquiries, so that it was not until November 
19, 1924, that a formal announcement was handed to the 
representatives of the City press which appeared either in full 
or in substance in their issues of the 20th. It is as follows: 


“That the Harbour Commissioners have at lengthdiscovered 
the formula upon and by which the South Shore Bridge project 
can be worked out was the announcement made by Dr. W. 
L. MCDougald, speaking for his colleagues, at the conclusion 
of a lengthy session of the Commissioners at the Harbour 
Offices late yesterday evening. Habitues of the Harbour 
Offices have been aware that the Commissioners for weeks 
past have been engaged in an intensive effort to reconcile con- 
flicting interests and theories with regard to the method of 
procedure to be adopted and to effect adjustments which would 
enable concert of action to be developed all round. 


“At yesterday’s session resolutions were adopted and 
contracts were sanctioned under which an engineering asso- 
ciation was brought into being which will function in the capac- 
ity of ‘Joint Designing and Consulting Engineers.’ At its head 
are Monsarrat and Pratley, designated as registered engineers, 
and Joseph B. Strauss, C.E., designated as associate engineer. 
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“There was also constituted an Advisory Board of Engin- 
eers to be composed of five members to be designated upon 
the basis of a representative of harbour and navigation interests 
who shall act as Chairman, a representative each for the 
Province of Quebec and the City of Montreal; a bridge en- 
gineer of outstanding rank and prestige and recognized high 
professional attainments, who shall also act as Chief Consulting 
Engineer to the Advisory Board; together with another bridge 
engineering authority of acknowledged professional standing 
and practical experience. 


“Experts who have been designated to serve the latter 
board and who have signified their acceptances are the follow- 
ing: T. W. Harvie, M. Inst. C.E., late Chief Engineer and 
present General Manager of the Harbour Board; G. Herrick 
DuggansMe Inst. GB Ib. Ds ands ha Me Mackay. >a. 
B.Sc., Dean and Professor of Engineering, Faculty of Applied 
Science, McGill University; E. I. Vallee, C.E., Chief Engineer 
of roads and works of the Province of Quebec; H. A. Terreault, 
C.E., City Engineer, Montreal. At a Jater date S.A. Baulne, 
A.M.E.I.C., Professor Ecole Polytechnique, Montreal, was 
added. 


‘Tt is no small satisfaction to the Commissioners,’ said Dr. 
M‘Dougald, ‘that they have been able, after irritating and 
what must have seemed to the onlooking public inexplicable 
delays, to evolve out of what at one time looked like comparative 
chaos and irreconcilable conflict, a programme which in their 
judgment will enable an immediate start to be made in the 
initial steps of preparation for actual construction. Within 
the next week a surveying staff will start on surveys, soundings 
and borings, while the engineers will proceed with the recruiting 
of their necessary staff at once. 


““The gentlemen composing the Joint Designing Associa- 
tion of Engineers, besides occupying incontestably high stand- 
ing in their specialty of bridge designing and constructing, 
happen also to have acquired perhaps greater knowledge than 
any others with regard to the specific problems to be solved. 
Each of them, with his associates and staff, has for more than 
a year been occupied, at the instance and upon invitation of 
the Commissioners, in carrying out elaborate investigations 
and studies of all phases and factors. They have also prepared 
and elaborated designs and plans for a bridge at an indicated 
site selected by them, independently each of the other, and 
these plans have been the subject in turn of a critical analysis 
by an eminent highway bridge engineer dissociated from any 
local interest or influence. The problem is, therefore, no new 
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one to them, and the Commissioners consider that there will 
be incalculable advantage both in respect to the character of 
the ultimate result to be obtained, as well as in speeding up, in 
the combination of their local knowledge, their professional 
skill and experience, and their having in actual being organ- 
izations and staffs highly trained in this type of engineering 
and therefore able to function at high speed without delay. 


“It will be their duty at once to collate all data already 
assembled through any agency whatever, respecting site, 
design, type, structure, capacity, problems affecting naviga- 
tion, etc., to examine and report on types adaptable to par- 
ticular sites under consideration by the Commissioners; to 
analyze and report upon all projects which have heretofore 
been brought forward; and, upon adoption of a site, to carry 
out necessary surveys, borings and soundings; supervise the 
making of general plans and specifications; and carry forward 
the project to completion. 


‘“‘ All of the matters thus to be collated shall be submitted to 
the Commissioners and by them to the Advisory Board for 
examination and review as respects site, capacity, design 
requirements, etc., which body shall report its conclusions and 
recommendations in turn back to the Commissioners under a 
procedure which has been defined. The Commissioners, thus 
fortified with expert aid and advice, shall be able to determine 
site and type of structure and finally the design and plan in 
detail. 


‘*“T should like very much here to emphasize the fact that the 
Commissioners completely recognize their quality as public 
servants and also the natural and proper concern of the public 
in their proceedings. But they are also cognizant of their own 
collective and individual responsibilty in their administration 
of the great public trust which has been confided to them. 
They cannot, if they wished to, divest themselves of their 
responsibility, nor can they delegate to or share with others any 
part of the functions with which they have been endowed by 
Parliament. In all that they have done, in the premises, in 
bringing this project forward in the last three years, notwith- 
standing certain animadversions and a copious flood of gratuit- 
ous advice, mostly so little based upon knowledge and study 
of the situation, they have had and have availed themselves 
constantly of the advantage of experienced and specialized 
professional service and advice. 

“Upon passage of the enabling legislation of Parliament 
last summer a commentator observed that ‘‘the decision to 
proceed expeditiously was in the nature of a surprise, a sudden 
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removal of the scheme from the realm of vision to that of ac- 
tuality’’; whilst another facetiously speculated as to whether 
the chief terminal of the new bridge would be ‘‘at Longueuil or 
at Ottawa.’’ The Commissioners, undaunted either by the 
suddenness of the surprise or by the dubiousness of the joker, 
found themselves in the midst of the responsibility of dealing 
with the drab and prosaic details of the actual business of 
launching forth this great enterprise and of giving form and 
substance to the dreams and aspirations of fifty years. They 
recognized that almost all that had been done before had not 
got much beyond the stage of agitation and of futile though 
somewhat earnest conversation. 
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With the project now taking tangible form, it was in- 
evitable that a great variety of views should be pressed upon 
the Commissioners and that long moribund schemes should be 
revived and brought forward. Some of these were not, 
indeed, lacking in apparent merit, whilst others possessed 
features of substantial appeal. The Commissioners felt that 
it was incumbent upon them diligently to pursue every sug- 
gestion brought to them, for they were unwilling to risk the 
possibilty that any proposed solution, however fantastic it 
might at first appear to be, should be rejected for lack of 
adequate consideration upon their part. 


“ “Much time was consumed in pursuing these inquiries and 
there was great delay occasioned. Latterly the Commissioners 
were required to look into the plans and scheme elaborated by 
Mr. A. J. Lavoie,..and so impressively presented by him. The 
existence of a right-of-way from the vicinity of McGill Street 
to the tunnel portal at Lagauchetiere Street, acquired before 
the war by the Mackenzie and Mann interests and now the 
property of the Canadian National Railways, was also pressed 
upon the Commissioners, and it was urged that there should be 
delay in determining their plans and the bridge location, as the 
railway might at anearly date proceed with the construction of 
a viaduct so as to connect their tunnel terminal with the 
harbour and that these projects might be linked up. 


“Under the arrangements now concluded, the Advisory 
Board of Engineers will forthwith consider all of these sugges- 
tions with regard to site, and it will be their primary duty to 
dispose of them. 


‘““Tn the contracts which have been entered into, the Com- 
missioners have been careful to provide and to specify that 
in the development and execution thereof the necessary en- 
gineering, drafting and clerical staff in the employ and under 
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the direction of the Engineering Association shall be main- 
tained and shall be recruited, as may be necessary from time 
to time during progress, in the City of Montreal and from 
amongst Canadian professional talent so far as practicable; 
and further that the specification of materials, in so far as 
such shall be in the control or under the influence of the 
Engineering Association, shall be in such terms as to ensure in 
every way practicable the use of materials of Canadian pro- 
duction and the employment of Canadian artisans and labor.’ ” 


As this volume is being prepared for the press the Advisory 
Board of Engineers have brought in to the Commissioners 
their report upon matters submitted to them for investigation. 
In order to complete the record of proceedings down to this 
phase the following press statement which appeared in the 
City papers of January 28th, 1925, is printed herewith: 


‘‘Pursuant to the authority given to them under the Act 
of Parliament passed in July last, the Harbour Commissioners 
at a stated meeting of the Board held yesterday afternoon 
have determined the site for the high-level South Shore Bridge. 
They have fixed the same commencing at a point in the City 
of Montreal approximately at or near the junction of De- 
lorimier Avenue with Craig and Notre Dame Streets; thence 
over and across the Harbour Commissioners’ tracks at a 
suitable elevation and across the main channel of the St. 
Lawrence River to the westerly end of Isle Ronde; thence to a 
point upon the elevated promontory at the easterly extremity 
of St. Helen’s Island; thence across the island and over the 
south channel to a point upon the mainland approximately 
midway between Longueuil and St. Lambert. The general 
alignment of the bridge will be as nearly as possible in a 
straight line extending from a northwesterly direction on the 
Island of Montreal, southeasterly with a slight angle at St. 
Helen’s Island, and across the south channel of the river to 
the mainland.” 


The foregoing announcement was given to the representa- 
tives of the City press by Dr. W. L. M©Dougald, who stated 
that this determination was reached by unanimous vote of 
his colleagues, with whose sanction he was making the an- 
nouncement; in which also the Board, he stated, has the con- 
currence of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, the Honour- 
able P. J. A. Cardin. 
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“The Advisory Board of Engineers who have been con- 
ducting an inquiry and investigation for several weeks into 
all phases of the physical and technical problem of site of 
location and suitable type of structure concluded their labors 
and submitted their report to the Commissioners in formal 
session on Monday morning last. The report is the unanimous 
result of the labors of the Board, which held fourteen 
formal sessions,at each one of which therewas a full attendance. 
Opportunity was afforded at these sittings to the proponents 
of any proposal whatever, in the contemplation of the legis- 
lation authorizing action, to bring the same forward and to 
support it with the submission of such data as was considered 
relevant. The Board also requisitioned the data and 
materials accumulated by the Harbour Commissioners during 
the many years in which from time to time this problem was 
under consideration; as well as the valuable records and data 
of the Public Works and Marine and Fisheries Departments 
at Ottawa. 


‘Immediately upon receiving the report, the Commission- 
ers went into executive session to consider its findings and 
recommendations in detail. They were joined at their after- 
noon session, which extended far into the night, by the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries. An adjourned joint sitting was held 
which occupied the greater part of Tuesday, at which were 
present, besides the three Commissioners and the Minister, 
the members of the Advisory Board of Engineers. 


‘““The report of the Advisory Board is a very comprehen- 
sive document of substantial length and is accompanied by 
elaborate sets of maps and drawings for elucidating its con- 
tents. By process of elimination, for reasons in each instance 
which are fully discussed, the Engineers arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Delorimier Avenue site was that altogether 
best adapted to serve the needs of the communities concerned 
and of the general public; while at the same time presenting no 
impediment to navigation and avoiding all possibility of 
injuriously affecting existing harbour works or of aggravating 
conditions of congestion complained of in certain of the older 
city areas.” 


Dr. M°Dougald further explained the action of the Com- 
missioners as follows: 


“Upon submission of the report and having made an in- 
tensive examination and study of its contents and having 
regard to the further noteworthy fact that its categorical 
findings and conclusions were unanimously arrived at by the 
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five members composing the Board of Advisory Engineers, my 
colleagues and myself reached the decision that it was our 
duty unanimously to adopt it. The problems presented to 
the Commissioners were not without difficulty, for, as individ- 
uals, they had during their three years of almost constant con- 
sideration of this matter necessarily acquired certain personal 
prepossessions with regard to location as well as other features. 


“T am gratified to be able to say that my colleagues have 
authorized me to announce that we hold the view that our 
function of determining site in the terms of the enabling 
legislation might in some sense be regarded as a judicial 
function. Having assembled all of the testimony and having 
called in a body of technical experts of the highest standing 
and competency, and there remaining no fact or condition 
in our knowledge capable of negativing the value of their 
recommendation, it was our clear duty in the public interest 
to determine as we have done. Perhaps I should add that, 
aside from all other considerations which themselves alone 
would have sufficed to influence the Commissioners and the 
Advisory Board in favour of Delorimier Avenue site, they 
were bound to give high consideration to the reports of the 
technical officers of the Departments of Public Works and 
Marine and Fisheries on the all-important problems affecting 
currents, flow and ice-jams; these officers unequivocally 
condemning the adoption of any site less than some 900 feet 
east of Victoria Bridge.” 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


In March, Mr Fennell proceeded to London to take up 
his duties as Director of Trade and Transportation in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe. No service of this sort 
had ever before been undertaken, so that the expedition was 
mainly a reconnoitering one and in the nature of a trial trip. 
Mr. Fennell’s instructions required him to intimate his 
presence and the purpose of his mission in Great Britain to 
individuals, trade commissioners and associations, shipping 
interests and organizations concerned in overseas trade in 
the different marketing and shipping centres. 

Perhaps the magnitude of the undertaking was not realized 


either by the Commissioners or by the Director, for these 
interests which it was sought to reach are multifarious in 
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number and infinite in their ramifications, extending in Great 
Britain alone to upwards of twenty-five individual ocean ports 
which have to do with overseas trade and a well-nigh limitless 
number of inland trade and manufacturing centres. 


With characteristic and indefatigable energy Mr. Fennell 
addressed himself to the task. Within ten days of reaching 
London he had so far impressed the utility of his mission 
upon those with whom he was brought into contact that he 
was afforded opportunities of addressing the members of 
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the Chamber of Shipping and of the Baltic Corn Exchange, 
who, in each instance, came out in large numbers to hear his 
exposition of the equipment and facilities of the Port of 
Montreal, and the safety and advantages afforded by -the 
St. Lawrence River route for the exporter to America. 


Similar meetings during the summer and autumn were 
held at Southampton, Hull, Bristol, Plymouth, Newport, 
Cardiff, Swansea, Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, Sheffield, York, Coventry, 
Reading and Bradford; at Belfast, Limerick, Dublin, Cork, 
Waterford and Londonderry in Ireland; and at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Leith, and Dundee in Scotland. Ad- 
dresses were also delivered or conferences were held during 
the summer at meetings and conventions of important trade 
organizations assembled from all parts of the Kingdom. 


Specially important amongst them were the meetings 
of the British Chambers of Commerce, composed of all the 
Executives and Secretaries of all the Chambers of England 
and Scotland, at which were in attendance the Rt. Hon. The 
President and Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Trade and the officials of the Department of Overseas Trade; 
of the Joint Executive Councils of the Shipping Federation 
of Great Britain and the National Firemen’s and Seamen’s 
Union; of the United Federation of Linen Manufacturers of 
Ireland; of the British Channel Shipowners’ Association at 
Cardiff, the President of which declared that never before 
had these shipowners had an opportunity of learning anything 
about the Port of Montreal and its grain-handling facilities; 
of the Confectioners’, Bakers’ and Allied Trades Exhibition 
and Convention; of the Jute Association at Dundee, and of 
the Corn Trade Associations and Chambers of Shipping at 
London, Liverpool, Hull and Glasgow as well as at many 
other ports. 


Consequent upon the interest aroused by these formal 
meetings and the discussions which arose, it became necessary 
for the Director to pass several days, in many instances, 
in certain of these centres in individual conferences with 
members of leading commercial houses, ship and shipyard 
owners, coal operators, managers and officials of the great 
railway systems, manufactures, grain importers, flour millers 
and port officials. A principal impression derived from these 
meetings and conferences was the comparative paucity of 
knowledge prevailing regarding the Port of Montreal, its 
commerce and the facilities which it and the St. Lawrence 
route offers to shippers into the interior of America. Notable 
was the avidity of inquirers and listeners everywhere and 
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manifest was the need of wide and concerted dissemination 
of even the most elementary particulars respecting the trade 
and commerce and the trade routes of the Dominion. The 
attitude everywhere was altogether receptive, and return 
visits of longer duration were urged upon the Director in 
almost every centre. 

Very early in his campaign Mr. Fennell learned that the 
idea of a Department of Trade and Transportation and of 
publicity was not new in Great Britain. The keenest rivalry 
exists amongst the great ports, and intense competition is 
carried on to attract freight and cargoes to their docks and 
to apprise shippers of every variation in tolls and charges, 
and of even the slightest advantage of any one of them over 
the others in point of fluctuating rates or of any facility 
whatever. The ports of Manchester, Bristol, Southampton, 
Hull and Liverpool maintain offices in London which are 
highly organized for carrying out schemes of publicity and 
staffed with solicitors for canvassing the business of mer- 
chants, importers and exporters at its source. Liverpool 
also maintains offices at Sandford, near Leeds, and at Birming- 
ham. The purpose of these organizations is primarily to 
provide shippers with immediate and exact information as 
to the cost of moving freight to any part of the world, together 
with comparisons of cost with any possible rival port. 


Extensive schemes of publicity are carried out by all of 
them both through the mails and the newspaper press. This 
was notably in evidence at the Wembley Exhibition, where 
the ports of Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Hull, South- 
ampton and Bristol staged very elaborate exhibits, including 
what are described to be wonderful and realistic models of 
the ports, for the purpose of exemplifying the features and 
facilities of their respective harbours. Booths were main- 
tained for distributing printed matter, and manned to afford 
all information asked for. Even the port of London main- 
tained an exhibit with all publicity accessories at a cost, 
it is said, for the season of $80,000. Per contra, it should 
be noted that whereas the Canadian building is acknowledged 
to be the best in this class at Wembley, yet the advertising 
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material, for which there is an incessant demand amongst 
visitors, is comparatively negligible, especially as it relates 
to the Port of Montreal. The chief advertising item, which 
it was said had attained an immense circulation, was a pam- 
phlet entitled “Canada of To-day,’ a Wembley Souvenir! 
Its chief feature consisted of portraits of celebrated Canadians. 
The Port of Montreal was dismissed with a cut depicting 
the low level quays and the old wooden sheds as they were 
about 1896! 

The lesson enforced from these observations was that the 
managers of the great home ports do not feel themselves to 
be exempt from the necessity of a constant and unremitting 
appeal to the users of shipping facilities, not abroad only, 
but at home as well. 


By far the larger number of British ports are under muni- 
cipal or private corporate control. Their authorities are far 
from oblivious to the need of modernizing their facilities. 
Large programs are being laid down in almost every shipping 
centre visited, extending from a cost at Aberdeen of some 
$5,000,000 to about $70,000,000 at Tilbury, owned by the 
Port of London; and about $65,000,000 at Southampton, 
owned by the Southern Railway, which is therefore providing 
thissum. These improvements embrace every type of harbour 
development designed to attract the largest liners in the 
world, amongst them extensive dredging operations in harbour 
and tributary rivers; the provision of reinforced concrete 
docks and jetties equipped with double warehouses having 
the latest loading machinery; modern grain elevators; belt 
railway systems; and the erection of giant dry docks for 
accommodating the largest ships afloat. Important features 
of these programs will require years for their consummation, 
in many instances involving the scrapping of existing exten- 
sive plants which, under other conditions, enabled a large 
commerce to be developed. 

The necessity for bringing down costs of forwarding 
merchandise to the irreducible minimum, and the need for 
greater celerity in moving and handling the huge tonnages 
of modern shipping are the impelling forces which dictate 
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these great undertakings. No less urgent also is the realiza- 
tion of the opportunity open to these South British ports 
for sharing in the overseas transhipping trade to Continental 
Europe developed on so vast a scale by such ports as Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, Rotterdam and Antwerp. 


The magnitude of the outlays required for modernizing 
even the most important of British ports emphasizes the 
prescience of those who, at a relative bagatelle of cost, spread 
over several decades of time, have made the St. Lawrence 
route what it is to-day, and have placed the Canadian National 
port in a premier place amongst the great ocean ports of the 
world in point of facilities, equipment and safety. 


Principal shipping centres in France, Holland, Belgium 
and Italy were also visited. The Director having been 
favoured with the sponsorship of the British Consular Service 
and with the active and aggressive support of Hon. Philippe 
Roy, Canadian Agent General in Paris; of Mr. Godfroi 
Langlois and Mr. Palmer, Canadian Trade Commissioners 
in Belgium and Holland respectively, important meetings 
were readily organized, embracing all the principal commercial, 
shipping and exporting and importing interests at Paris, 
Havre, Rouen, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Brussels and Ant- 
werp; and, at a later period, in Marseilles, Genoa, Milan and 
Rome. Comprehensive reports of these meetings appeared 
in the local newspapers, in some instances elaborately pre- 
senting the features and equipment of the St. Lawrence 
trade route, and particularly the character and extent of 
the Canadian export grain trade. So great was the interest 
aroused that in Rotterdam alone 14 meetings were addressed, 
all of them organized under the auspices of local trade, grain 
and milling, industrial or shipping associations, or other com- 
mercial bodies. 


Interest was no less keen in the Mediterranean ports. 
Here, as elsewhere, the problem of the Director was not the 
securing of audience, but the allocation of the time at his 
disposal so as to enable response to be made to the demands 
upon him. 
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The major interest of the Continental ports in Canadian 
trade and shipping is concentrated in the import and move- 
ment of grain. A comprehensive survey was made of this 
whole position, and of the problems with which the importer 
in these countries is confronted. It was curious to find that 
though the interest in and demand for Canadian hard wheat 
is universal in the grain and milling trades, yet few importers 
have direct connections with the Canadian grain trade, nor 
do they receive direct offerings from Canadian grain ex- 
porters. Their purchases are almost uniformly c.i.f. their 
own ports and rarely are they aware of the ports whence 
shipped. On the other hand, it was found that importers 
uniformly preferred shipment of Canadian grain from Cana- 
dian ports with Canadian certificates. An illuminating ex- 
ample of the subterfuges under which spurious grades of 
wheat reach a very large but somewhat remote market, was 
discovered by the Director at Marseilles. A great deal of 
dissatisfaction was found to exist there concerning what is 
called ‘‘Gulf-Manitoba”’ wheat. Importers, not realizing 
the significance in the designation of the term “Gulf,” which 
they understood to refer to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
having purchased c.i.f. Marseilles, were disillusionized only 
upon arrival of cargoes ex Gulf of Mexico ports. The cargoes 
consisted of an illicit mixture of a small percentage of hard 
Canadian wheat with United States hard winter wheat. 


An investigation of supreme interest to the Director, and 
which he took up with evident zest, was that relating to the 
equipment and the methods of receiving and handling grain 
cargoes at European ports. In a few ports in Great Britain 
modern grain elevator plants equipped for economical opera- 
tion were found. The general average, however, is represented 
by methods inefficient and costly, and by equipment of the 
most primitive and obsolete type. The net result is that, 
in the Port of London, for example, the cost of handling grain 
from vessel to storage ranges up to 4c to Sc per bus., as 
against a cost at Montreal for the corresponding service of 
4/10c per bus. Usually in the few instances in which modern 
grain-handling facilities were found to exist, their successful 
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operation was largely nullified by the operations and ap- 
parent dominance of dockers’ unions. 

The conditions are not dissimilar in most of the Continental 
ports, though in a few equipment and operation were found 
to conform to the best Western standards; whilst in others, 
programmes were being laid down for modernizing their 
facilities. 


All of this is of immediate interest to the Harbour of 
Montreal in its relation to the outturn of grain cargoes in 
European ports ex Montreal. At some of the ports visited 
there was found to be an accumulation of complaints in the 
grain trade respecting short outturn from ‘‘American” 
vessels, and in certain instances the Director was invited to 
examine them. Everywhere, upon investigation, it was 
found that the Montreal outturns uniformly checked out 
satisfactorily; whereas in the instances in which complaints 
had a basis in fact, they related to cargoes out of United 
States ports. Generally it may be set down as true that in 
both the British and Continental grain trades the Port of 
Montreal stands “‘ace high” (in the language of the Director) 
in respect to outturns from cargoes loaded from.its elevators. 


It was also ascertained that the Port of Montreal gives 
the best despatch to grain vessels of any port in the world. 
In the 1923 season, grain vessels loaded at Montreal earned 
despatch money in substantial sums from certain of the large 
French importers. 


The labours of the Director in accumulating and collating 
data and information have created a problem of no small 
perplexity for the Commissioners. Manifestly there is a 
fertile field of vast extent heretofore untilled, which needs 
only cultivation to enable a large harvest to be garnered in 
the movement thence of tonnages over Canadian lines of 
transport, rail and water, which again would inevitably 
give great acceleration to the complementary movement of 
the productions of Canada overseas. But the cultivation 
must be intensive and the areas to be covered are large, the 
populations diverse and great. This implies the development 
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of an organization upon some considerable scale. Moreover, 
the service to be thus rendered would enure not merely to 
the advantage and profit of the St. Lawrence route and ports, 
but to the general trade of Canada. Here there would be 
in some degree an interlocking with the services now main- 
tained by the Government of Canada and the two major 
Canadian railway systems. 


Adequate time and earnest consideration will be given 
by the Commissioners to the consideration of the course which 
should be adopted in implementing the service inaugurated 
by the Director. 


CHICAGO WATER DIVERSION 


The Chicago Sanitary District water diversion or depreda- 
tion, the story of which was set forth in some detail in last 
year’s Annual Report, occupied front page newspaper space 
during the greater part of the year. Communities and ship- 
ping interests affected, as well as the Governments charged 
with protecting their rights, were thoroughly aroused from the 
lethargy of the last thirty years, so that great momentum was 
attained as well in the United States as in Canada inthe 
opposition to the Chicago programme and designs. 


A spirited debate took place in the Dominion Parliament 
which elicited assurances from the Government that Canadian 
interests had been fully safeguarded at every stage by the 
lodging of formal protests at Washington. 


Every one of the States abutting upon the Great Lakes, 
excepting the State of Illinois, had in one form or another 
registered disapproval of the unlawful acts of the Sanitary 
District. Almost every great city of the Great Lakes region 
affirmatively recorded its opposition at one or other of the 
Congressional or Court hearings held at Washington during 
the year. Typical amongst these was the protest filed by the 
Inland Waterways Committee of the Board of Commerce 
of Detroit. Insisting that the business men of Chicago must 
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now require its Sanitary District to stop its buccaneering 
methods, it is pointed out that the ports of the Great Lakes 
have no intention of entering into an unholy alliance with the 
Sanitary District; that the whole of the Illinois valley and the 
Illinois Congressional delegation outside of the Chicago 
representatives are in accord in resisting the Sanitary District 
plans. It is further emphasized that the Sanitary District 
proposals with regard to the provision of regulating or com- 
pensating works are not tenable, inasmuch as the District 
exists under the Constitution of Illinois and has no legal 
status outside that jurisdiction. Compensating works, if 
built, would be constructed jointly by the United States and 
Canada primarily for the purpose of aiding navigation—of 
getting a maximum channel depth at a minimum cost—and 
not for the purpose of encouraging Chicago in following an 
obsolete method of sewage disposal. Moreover, it is urged 
that Canada would never consent to the construction of works 
built upon the theory that such construction would convey 
the perpetual right to the Sanitary District to take an un- 
limited or excessive amount of water from the Lakes. Like- 
wise, it is insisted, neither would the State of Michigan consent 
to such a proposition, nor would Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio 
or New York. The Memorial proceeds:— 

“Another point to consider is that every 1,000 cubic 
second feet diverted from the lakes at Chicago means 50,000 
H.P. if developed at Niagara or in the St. Lawrence. How 
would the Sanitary District compensate for that, even if it 
had the means todoso? Besides that, the waters of the Great 
Lakes are not for sale. The Lake ports do not propose to be 
way stations on the Great Lakes to satisfy the insatiable greed 
of the Sanitary District.” 


The City Council of Detroit, reinforcing the Memorial 
of the Board of Commerce, makes the following pertinent 
answer, in a Resolution to the Sanitary District pretence that 
Canada was compensated for the Chicago diversion by the 
Niagara flow permitted under the Waterways Treaty of 1909: 
~ “The claim set up by Chicago that the diversion of 10,000 


second feet is justified in view of the fact that 53,000 second 
feet flow over the Niagara, is not sound. The waters which 
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flow into the Welland Canal and over the Niagara do not lower 
the lake levels. The flow is natural and waters remain in the 
system; while abstraction at Chicago is unnatural and con- 
veys the waters into another system entirely, lowering the 
levels of the Great Lakes.”’ 


In December, the Supreme Court of the United States 
heard argument in the celebrated case of the United States 
against the Sanitary District for an injunction to restrain the 
diversion of an indefinite and increasingly large amount of 
water in defiance of legislation by Congress and of rulings by 
the Department of War. In the brief filed by Attorney- 
General Stone for the United States Government it is said 
that :-— 

‘““Six years were consumed in the taking of testimony; for 
six more the case was held under advisement by Judge Landis; 
for three years more the case was pending on the Sanitary 
District’s motion for a modification of the terms of the decree 
for an injunction which Judge Landis indicated he would 
enter, but never did.”’ 


Subsequently the Supreme Court, having heard oral 
argument, handed down its decision in an opinion prepared 
by Associate Justice Holmes and read by Chief Justice Taft, 
decreeing that the injunction limiting the Sanitary District 
to a water flow of 4,167 cubic feet should become effective 
within sixty days. 

The following extracts from the opinion of Justice Holmes, 
which discussed the issues in the case at great length, suggest 
the main considerations which moved the Court in ordering a 
decree sustaining the injunction against the Sanitary District: 

“Probably the dangers to which the City of Chicago 
would be subjected if the decree is carried out are exaggerated, 
but in any event we are not at liberty to consider them here as 


against the edict of a paramount power, viz., the power of 
the Federal Government. 


“The United States is asserting its sovereign power to 
regulate commerce and to control the navigable waters within 
its jurisdiction. It has a standing in this suit not only to 
remove obstruction to interstate and foreign commerce, the 
main ground, but also to carry out treaty obligations to a 
foreign power bordering upon some of the lakes concerned, 
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and it may be also, on the footing of an ultimate sovereign 
interest in the lakes.”’ 


‘“The main ground is the authority of the United States 
to remove obstructions to interstate and foreign commerce. 
There is no question that this power is superior to that of the 
states to provide for the welfare or necessities of their inhabi- 
tants. Evidence is sufficient, if evidence be necessary, to 
show that a withdrawal of water on the scale directed by the 
statute of Illinois threatens and will affect the level of the 
lakes, and that it is a matter which cannot be done without 
the consent of the United States even were there no inter- 
national covenant in the case.”’ 


“The withdrawal, such as has been in progress, is pro- 
hibited by Congress except so far as it may be authorized by 
the Secretary of War.” 


‘The decree therefore stipulated that it would be ‘without 
prejudice to any permit that may be issued by the Secretary 
of War in accordance with law’.”’ 

Following this important decision and finding of the 
Supreme Court, application was made by the Sanitary District 
to Secretary of War Weeks, who ruled that diversion for the 
present should be limited to 8,500 c.f.p.s. and that it should 
be reduced to 4,167 feet by 1935. The permit will allow an 
average of 8,500 feet until December 31, 1929, conditional 
upon no unreasonable interference with navigation; the 
carrying out of a program of sewage treatment by artificial 
processes before the expiry of the permit; the payment by the 
Sanitary District of its share of the cost of regulating or com- 
pensating work to restore the levels of the Great Lakes, plans 
for the same to be sanctioned by the appropriate authority 
acting for the two Governments. 


SHIPPING 


The Report of the Harbour Master for the year 1924, at 
the end of this volume, indicates a striking increase in the 
shipping of the Port, both as to numbers and tonnages of 
ships. The figures established in 1922 were passed by a 
considerable margin, and the result was the setting up of new 
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records for the Port. An analysis of the statistical statement 
shows that 988 trans-Atlantic vessels with a net registered 
tonnage of 3,597,147 tons, together with 235 coasting ships 
having a tonnage of 499,185 net registered tons, came to the 
Port during the season of navigation, or an increase of 13% 
over the previous year. The inland vessels in 1924 numbered 
5,791, which was 198 more than in 1923, but of even greater 
interest in this connection was the increase in the tonnage of 
from 8,195,308 net registered tons to 11,215,764 net registered 
tons, due to the number of new and bigger ships constructed 
in the last year or so for the Port Colborne to Montreal route. 


Navigation opened on 18th April, and the first sea-going 
vessel arrived in Port on the 24th April, while the last departure 
for sea occurred on 3rd December. The greatest number of 
sea-going vessels in Port at one time was 80, which occurred 
on 4th November, and on 17th June there were 43 lake vessels 
lying at the wharves or under the marine legs at the elevators. 
Ships representing seventeen nationalities were to be seen in 
the Port during the season, of which 898 vessels of a net 
registered tonnage of 3,192,437 were of British registry. The 
following countries were represented: Norway 99 vessels, 
Italy 71, Holland 33, Greece 30, United States 25, Denmark 24, 
France 15, Sweden 6, Danzig 6, Spain 5, Belgium 3, Germany 
3, Latvia 2, and Hungary, Finland and San Domingo one 
vessel each. 

A most striking instance of the celerity with which vessels 
can be loaded at the Port of Montreal was furnished on the 
9th July, when the steamer “‘Innerton”’ took on board her 
complete cargo of 274,590 bushels of grain in exactly 614 hours. 
Such instances are rare enough to cause comment, but the 
more remarkable fact that the Port at all times maintains 
facilities sufficient to continue such performances during the 
whole season, if necessary, is not sufficiently appreciated. 
Such, however, is the case, and if each vessel coming to take 
grain were fitted out and ready to load, and if her grain was 
all in the Elevators ready to be loaded, the feat accomplished 
by the ‘‘Innerton’”? would be so commonplace as to pass 
without special mention. 
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An interesting development during 1924 was the inaug- 
uration of a new line to the Port, running freight services 
direct to Italy, operated by the Lloyd Mediteranneo Com- 
pany. This venture was so successful that it is the intention 
of the owners to increase their sailings materially during the 
year 1925. Commerce between Newfoundland and the Port 
of Montreal showed renewed activity also, and while the 
sailings in 1924 were more or less of an experiment, their 
success is shown in the fact that several new ships are being 
built, and will be placed on this run by the Murray Transport 


TypPIcAL SCENE IN THE HARBOUR DURING THE’ NAVIGATION SEASON 


Company of Newfoundland during the next season of naviga- 
tion. 

A new departure in the Port’s history was set by the arrival 
of five vessels from Argentine loaded with corn for import into 
Canada. In spite of the fact that the marine legs at the 
elevators were constructed to unload grain primarily from lake 
vessels, with their low bare decks, the unloading of these 
tramp steamers was successfully taken care of, and each of the 
vessels which came into Port so loaded with Argentine grain 
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sailed out in due course equally fully laden with Canadian 
grain for the European market. 


Another item worthy of mention was the inauguration of 
importing Swedish “‘sulphite pulp,” or chemically treated 
pulpwood, through the Port of Montreal. Some 5,000 tons 
were brought in during the season, and this business was handled 
very economically and effectively from the ocean steamers into 
lake vessels for interior shipment. It is anticipated that 
future years will see this business grow to quite considerable 
proportions. 


FINANCIAL 


The Statement of Income and Expenditure for the year 
1924, hereto annexed, shows Income on Revenue Account 
of $4,382,115.25, an increase of $660,955.26 from the previous 
year, mainly due to the increased income from the Grain 
Elevator System, the Railway Traffic Department, the Cold 
Storage Warehouse and Customs Wharfages. 


The cost of Operation, Maintenance, Interest, Sinking 
Fund, etc., was $4,240,508.10, an increase of $610,183.24, 
leaving a surplus to the credit of Revenue Account for the 
year of $141,607.15. The Interest Charges, which amounted 
to $1,548,255.96, show an increase of $268,293.87 on new 
loans, due to the continued carrying out of works of improve- 
ment. 

The balance at the end of 1923 in the Sinking Fund Ac- 
count was $328,330.00, to which was added in 1924 the sum 
of $342,900.00, making a total of $671,230.00, to provide 
for retiring debentures of the Dominion Government as they 
mature. . 

At December 31st, 1924, the total Debentures outstanding 
amounted to $39,215,000.00, all of which are held by the 
Dominion Government. 
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The Expenditures on Capital Account during the year 
were as follows :— 


Grant levatormoycteiiey.40 | en $2,403,093 .18 
Wharves. Piers/and Basins: ys ote ee 832,186.49 
Railways and Electrification. .:....:.....2 613,429.64 
Permanent Sheds and Sawmill.............. 187,354.84 
Cold Storage: Warehouse: ss) ee eee 139,449.18 
Ne We llan talc omole yee eas athe eee ee 106,950.99 
Electric System on Wharves and Piers....... 77,678.58 
South Shore Bridge, Surveys, etc............ OF, 611856 
HAaTpoOuUrA Dredging CLG, Seem ne a 780.00 
Reale stateene, techy ein eee een ts eee Te 468.87 


Total Expenditure on Capital Account, 1924. $4,429,003 .33 


TRADE OF THE PORT 


The commerce of the Port has again shown heavy increases 
in most commodities. The fact that the number of bushels 
of grain handled was ten millions greater than the previous 
highest record should not overshadow the fact that the Port 
of Montreal does a tremendous trade in other commodities. 
Comparing the commerce of 1924 with that of 1923, there 
were decreases in the tonnage exported of automobiles and 
parts, cheese, eggs, flour, cured meats, liquors. Notable 
increases were shown in the export of butter, cement, machin- 
ery, refined sugar. Increases are noted in the import of 
books, boots and shoes, chinaware, British anthracite coal, 
cocoa beans, dry goods, paper, whiting, gasoline, crude oil, 
salt, steel, raw sugar, sulphur, tea, woodpulp, yarns. De- 
creases show in the import of chemicals, galvanized iron 
sheets, glass, liquors, creosote oil, phosphates. 


A statement follows of the tonnage of all commodities 
handled. It will be noticed from the tonnage of local ship- 
ments that the Harbour of Montreal is ever playing a larger 
part in the handling of local commerce in the city. 
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The tonnage of grain is ommited from the appended 
table, it being the intention to deal elsewhere with the pheno- 


menal record made in 1924 in grain shipments. 
Import Export Local 


COMMODITY Tons Tons Tons 
PNCCEICEAN CIO an, ide ein oy conkers ore 7,587 
JSG: \IOGUS: aon wae keen asnee 360 371 
mddings Machines. 4. .2.222. 5.25 1 9 
Advertising Matter............ 281 248 ae 
croplanes eats ee Ane 136 3 33 
Agricultural Implements........ 30 ES 2 oe 
Alabastine. - Poort eer ee ee 15 
Alcohol, lnductrial.. oe 1 747 499 
ZN Vite: cok ant eee Nene a 164 
PALIN TON MEKEIC HEE ere 167 Site 
NUTT TOUTED MAO, cose cenacsuos 73 554 
/Niriarntivon Srereaya). go oka caso soe 135 48 
PARTTIME heetSe nares 113 142 aap 
ANTINM OMA Mee Err eee ree 27 46 94 
ANTONIO, o5 505045 56aue0ene 12 150 
PATICH OL Speer aE tN a ace esa 54 aa 
Angles. . Le late eee meee Rat 2 692 55 307 
ep Materiales ee. 5 Dil 17 Ree 
NoESIOR, CrIGBsconcssogannoot Rese 4,773 164 
Asbestos Vitrowoterr erent 68 38 200 
FAS D lial tpeeae gears ee eee ta con 4 8 12 
AUtOmMmObilesmeie eee eran 425 48,621 5 
PNUCOMODILeN Alcs meee tere 78 34,944 
Babbite Victaleyre sr eamer ee ee 11 
Baby Corisees * hh ge a 25 5 mee 
Bags and Bagging, ore poms 203 2,242 378 
Barswla pease oars 38 Zoli ae 
Bakinom howd hares ae oe Sie ee 397 
BalleBearinecaee ieee eee ae 204 6 Af 
Barley, Pot and Pearl.......... 4 rote Pee 
Barrels lm piveeen nomen 526 442 47 
Basiciola gene yr ae ee 110 fee 
Basket warerpen tee nee eae TS 34 Bee 
Bathcr we hice ieee 13 25 164 
Batteries, Wiryaesenaccn veer oe 1 24 
Beads" Glacsame mee we Sees 26 Dae ee 
BEATS ers. Brn ees ce oe 46 rs 263 
Beddin gamers ganas eter Poy 9 (sw 88 
BECiS HR are eae ce 199 472 389 


Total 
Tons 
7,587 

731 

10 
529 
72, 
11,602 
15 
1,247 
164 
167 
627 
183 
295) 
167 
162 

54 
3,054 
274 
4,937 
306 

24 
49,051 
35,022 
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COMMODITY 


Beltinoaeeeeees 


Bicycles and Parts...... 


BISCULLSH eRe ee ae eee 
Blacks eadaearen. hae ee ee 
Binet Eixe mses ae eee ee ee 


Bleaching Powder... 


Blocks Maplet. mersare rier 
leslures, \WEI SII, ccocakeokooo gers 
BOATS ere ye te ee eee 
OMe Sieeeke 1. ea yen ee aU: ee 
I OMES ian Meets eet eee here 


BOOK CRE ene ar 
Boots and Shoes...... 
EO taxeueetee 


OUI, I. soo owes 


Bottles, Thermos...... 


Bottle Wrappers, Paper.......: 


[BxXOp tech, IBA a adok soya ed seeks 


BOXES aa Deas. eae ne ee 
BS Ica Taye ace ee wed a ree fe te a 
BASSE Anon mens wT ane Cement oee 


SeanVitre Ole. once 


“ 


DEPAD Eras eri ieee oe 


Sp COUS nein heen a te Dees, 
Brattice Cloth ay te oe ek arte, 
IBY, ANGE! IPR sa da an ae na ase 


e Baten 


“ 


UHCI. ek oe ways: 


layne BE (IR WANEls go a ganyouvos aoe 


“ 


sherray Cottam eer ee 


Bristlesuewertea Vaart er ele, 

BNWON [BORNE nos oy ogo sae aeoe 

BLONZE MNS OES... tenes ee 
SUMMERS Olas oo ak oe oe 


“ 


IPOWGEE ask ee ee 


Brooms and Brushes........... 
BLOOIIe COLD ENT eee 
DUNO aoe Ae ies ae 


Peanut <n aes 


JRO ava de ace bosauoh saan 


Calcium Ghionices eats 
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Import 
Tons 


26 
46 
489 
99 
38 
187 


60 
431 


Export 


Tons 


92 
200 
SYS 


~ 
y= 
Cc .- 


Local 
Tons 


36 
127 
534 


il 


52 


ie 


3,404 


164 


COMMODITY 
andlesn wees 


Canned Goods, various 


Canvas. 


Pee iccee rey e 
Gar bide eae re ey ore hee ate 
Garbon] Paperane eee eee 


(CAM ROMER, on nc ons 


Carborundum Sond 


edie ech cee 
Car petoneeee isos ye aenetin | eee: 


Casings, Sausage..... 
Castings. . 
Catsup.. 


Celluloid, eee TSO AN ih RO 


« NEES OL wane oe 


Coemment, XUNcing set soa tt. 
Roolinogeaeeeu ri oe 
Waterproofing......... 


“ 


“ 


Cereals. . 
Chains. 
Chain Blocks. 


Chalk, Precinitateds eS 


Charcoal. 
Cheese . 
Cheese Coloring: 


(Chemica See ee en ee 


Chicory. . 


Chimneys, Te ATID Seed Pe eee 


Chinaware.. 
Church Onncn, 
Churns.. 


Cigars and Cee A, aesisy esses 
Cindersaeee Pye nate et eee 
Glayeballters pert rere ee 


ss Ee Soe, 

e “Chinas 

So biter 

< « Mfrs. ie 
Clocks rer cries: 


Coal, Anthracite ene ). Baan 


4 (Brita) ae meee 


«“ 


Bituminous(Amer. 


«“ erie ie a niae. 
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Import 
Tons 


8 
158 
87 
356 


70 

BUS, 

17 
SAME 
327 

69 

196 
5,613 
219,327 


169,865 
165 


Export 
Tons 


38 
46 
41 
1,004 
40 
1,281 
1,320 
87 
739 
191 
831 


11,809 
29 
1,818 
319 
65 
52,408 
3,188 
9 

263 

22 

1 


85 
13 


15 


Local 
Tons 


126 
1 


48 


399 


32,128 


Dae, 


120 


831 
13 
202 
44,878 
29 

16 
3,451 
917 
169 
50 

177 
54,397 
16 
7,418 
W Da 
263 
5,407 
251 
85 

83 

120 
270 

17 
S008 
370 

69 

204 
22,140 
219,327 
169,865 
165 
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Coal, Bituminous (Can.)....... 
Cobalt, Oreshe tos cde eee 
CocoatBeanssens oe en oe eee 
See Butten cc Serie ree 
spe NUULGi pte ond tein cient ere 


(Contectioncnyerry ies tee 
Copperas ee ae 
CoppemBarsmac eee er ee 
: INI Attere pare eee ene 
MY Nitrsino tern ayaa eer 
Scrap mere eee Peet oe 
bs Sheets ev fe eee 
Copra eee ee ree eee: 
Corday etre ee eee. Peet tee 
Corks yn scccain eer a ee 
GCorkwoodter. 1 oe on ee 
GottoneRa were ee ee eee 
CORON WASIE. o coon ce ccsaedove 
CreampSeparators ee nr 
Creamoielantarnn ee eee 
Creosote terres ee pea ee. 
Grucibles ine, or a-cy ee oe eee 


Gutlenyaaaeee 
De gras mnie 


Dextrinet a mao oe eh eee 
Disinfectants eee eee 
ID OOTS RN re ene ee iN AN re eae 
Wowelsa ont (ee ea 


DEUS ee 


Drums mplye ne ao ee 
Drve Colors reer te bona ere 
DV AG QOS 2a ee oie el oe 
LVS meee ieee 


Earthenware....... 


Earthen Drain Pipes;.......... 
EDOnite ir. oh. eet hese 
Effects Settlers as ae 


SSS 0g wo eb 


Eigoulllerstamccm one nab setae 
GRAV ONES erteninar ac ents tac 
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Import 
Tons 


3,244 
708 
879 
611 

60 


Export Local 
Tons Tons 


- 1,422,198 
390 


1 
Ms 27 


1,368 


393 72 
Au2 16 
120 374 


348 14 


eniiee! 1,076 


Total 
Tons 


1,422,198 
390 
3,244 
709 
879 
640 
60 
1,368 
1,786 
122 
9,934 
12,958 
58 

63 

90 
150 
158 
68 
2,757 
209 
488 
343 
179 
8,333 
85 
256 
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132 
132 
465 

81 
2,238 
1,406 
5,774 
45,548 


COMMODITY 


Electrical Apparatus....... 
Electrodesmreuer re ata eee 
lao SRMES. conc cope ob esas ear 


IBssencesene ae 


Pancy: Goods riper ene iron oe 
Heathergatecve tnt cnt ck. 
HeedsCattlesmierw serene 
Reldsparwee ree ais ere a e 


Kelty oan a8 


Heltwmlapem Viakerse. ye 
lees, WORE 65 owe genase 
HerromVanganeseay 4. one oe 
Rextilizen seve ee ae 


KishE ures tren 4 ete eee 


“ 


“ 


HishinoeAppalravuscm ieee E 
MaxtSeed maa gr seks ene 
Biaxsowsor ibe nee 
Riloorin es Handwoodeeeeeeee nee 
BO 0 tenes ete i een wear te 

EL OCACOM rs Mer een ete meee 
BlyaCatchersew sea err cone 
Pruitsee ced are ser tenner ere: 


MS Green.. 


cuits) ars aera ey ee a ae 


“ 


“ 


“ 


Eireshnotr0ze nee 
Lee UM Saecten eae ater mee ee 


IUICeS eee tere tere ee or 
| SAU) | oye ene eer eae emer 
AES 2 IG eee Pe eek MR eel cra te 
ING LNs eee Are Seni: 
nullershart here eee eee 
urnituresr pe ieer yr ne 
BuraWastesseumsce 7 aoe dc 


Galvanized Iron Sheets......... 


(Ganisterae cere o ee re 
Gas; blacker eae 
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Import Export Local 


Tons Tons Tons 
633 1,208 71 
447 ae sth 

1,268 1 13} 

3 
162 Sake 
17 26 
92 3,915 
7 44 
49 79 242 
Xu 102 
al 946 

9,525 i 
106 6 59 
WAS ee: cvak 

6,476 585 698 
oe 45 

1,301 2,159 ae 

11 759 95 


1,901 1,339 1,446 


6,055 ae 770 
114 432 
864 ue 
oo ROT SS 
975 
66 - a9. 
3,260 205 316 
14,944 14,355 1,523 
6 1,190 
221 945 
58 
164 = <r 
475 1,588 481 
680 Dee bey 
2,004 2,524 71 
111 244 
is 16 
15,646 1 503 
51 


53 


6,825 
546 
864 

303,128 
975 

66 
Beret 
30,822 
1,196 
1,166 
58 

164 

2,544 
680 

4,689 
355 

29 


16,170 
Sil 
53 


Gasoline 


COMMODITY 


GOATS eee tier ae aioe 
Geélatinet:: teow nen crenata cere 
Gingerte ih S.ca ae ea ee 
Glassebulbsaer eer eer eee 


“ 


“ 


Citar 
Plate. 


Glasswanete.s 2. on eprom ue 
(Glassman Gowen tere ee 
GlauberSaltsiveses see ae oe 
Glueeeeee neniner ee eaeees cas 


Glycerine. .......- 
Gramophone Reco 


CUS 


Granitepe perro ree 
Graphitey....- 
(GREASE ee eet hehe rk 
Grindstonecceare ny ae ee ee 
(GROCERIES te age eee: 
Gy PSUle nae, sehen On eee ee 


Bley chara eae aerate Attest aetna sr 
Handles... 9.1 ar rere ae 
Hardwatenn eee eee 
Hatterseubure. ae ee ee 
ay Poe seer ict ee ee eee 
Hides seis 23.3 Wee hele ee 
lollowawane ee nee re 
Honeyers cen ek ee ee 
LOOPS ,Oteelneaa eG eee 
10 Pose syne en ase oy ee ee 
FlorserShoesiau ae tt ee eee 


insect: Rowderancn ar ieee 
Instruments,. Musical.......... 


“ 


various 


insulatonuse see 


lronsbarssancdeklatesnen ae 
dae NILES PO LEER ae On aah oe ee 
SOA Ea toa ere eee ate Rh Ss ie at Gee 


“ 


Bipesees Vee ae ir a eee 
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Import 
Tons 


18,282 
146 

63 
1,610 
51 
5,823 
4,371 
12,640 


Local 
Tons 


19,594 
510 


104 


24 


187 


179 


339 


267 
51 
3,064 
207 
108 
8,981 
829 
2,987 
11,383 


COMMODITY 


EOMAUOLId May cnern aarti oro oe oe 


hewellenyereawns. 
utes Glotheces ras 


Kauri Guineas 2 


Eead Battery Plates*....:...%. 


Read, Mirs. of)... . 


Leather Board..... 
insbundleswewewe te 
a GOOUSte eee 
Scrapers 
Leaves, Dried...... 


“ 


“ 


NCeritilsepesce eee rere 


iteEBuoy sneer ee 


inoleum@nsery oa ee see: 


inscede terres = ewer eae 


PEACUOKS ne 


Meitharg era ween eee es ee 


Pithoponene emer yee ee ee 
Locomotives....... 


I Daifehs rind Shek, Sete ersaen eee eect 


Macaronina een aerate 
INiachin ery eee ee ee ee ee 
NWiachinles eS ein cana ree 
NMagnesiteme aac meen oe 
MaltWern tet ia hk ar eee eh rs 
MoEEOXtLACt Sear terete en 
Manureraee oe. ce tee oe tae Or 
Maple Squares. sere ons cele 
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Import 
Tons 


45 
2,353 
1,815 

74 


44 


85 
(ey 
TLS 

89 
1,503 


330 


Local 
Tons 


4,637 


878 


291 
13 


4,768 


63 


COMMODITY 


IMATbIER crm Sree 
i Mleyrsiave Sle... osechoosoeuesss 
Bane Cae reae ee 


Matches. . 
Meals. 
Meat, Cured 


oY Tree tae be tet ce ae 
Rireshvor mLOZeIne ee ere 
TALIS eee eto ee sean, 
INiedicinese rea rene re 
IVMietalgID COOLS eee oie 


“ 


“ 


Meters. 
Mica: 


“ 


“ 


Moss. . 


Motor Cyclone. eee: 
Mustardeeece ec ae 

Eases tie SECC amen niin ols Crean 
Nal Drosse see ea en ee 
INS Sao erate toe ae ree 


Naphtkaline. . . 
Nickle Ingots....... 


ce ORIG CHEN ee ee 


¢ Shot.. 
Nicotine. 


Nitrate af Romo a ghee 
SR SOfsc Oda tare eee Le 


INOtIONS#e sar 
Nuts and Bolte 


Nie edibles ee ee ee 
INUItMep Shans ot noeiet bones neat 
@att heed ccceen mare ise oe eae 
@atssrolled’. saa see eee 
Opli@astony erie eee ee ee 


em COCOalLUtn te: 


Ee (COC etre) eee tt het ee 
CE Ge] Cee a Ue hae ne APs 2 


Milk, acres a re ree eee ee 
Powders ert oan: 
IMGHSB Oates tas ate sora 
Scal tear eer Mameene nar eee 
NMillinervasier ae eee 
Minera laVWaicersea aetna eee 
IMiolassesmereer an Sree ee 
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Import 


Tons 


2S 
12 


Export Local Total 
Tons Tons Tons 


50 ae 2,165 

a ne 12 
2,478 nae 2,478 
is Be 325 
9,898 oe. 9,906 
102,444 303 102,755 
Ate re 121 
Z.9070"" “TL. 7830 ae 5 159 
1,895 din D2 
71 PS 427 

. 30 30 

35 ee 61 

10 = 13 
12,202 tee PR 
506 40 560 
E 92 92 
43 1,779 

18 a 2,266 
417 14,044 


28 Bes 78 


32 Baile 32 
Loy 366 2,149 
10 See 199 
90 Pace 90 
3,749 ov 3,749 
547 eons 547 


669 15 690 
1 30 2927 


20,451 133 20,584 


COMMODITY 


OisC@ornesae ce cao oe. 
SCAT COSOLEI SS Re oon ba ee 
NGS aia (otk "hae ine te Ie eee ht 

Oyloeescentiale mace 

Oily lfardhe se ves eee ce 
opal ehatetetera Le Prat pears eon, meee 

@ilinansestoress eee ee 


COMBI Ca ee aay oe Bee ee 


“ Oleo. .; 
SOMME, bo ld t 


mae alinivee. So cca, oe Pee ee ee 


OresnvaliOusse ae) eae: 
@OxsidenGobaltes rca 
RalniSaee er Pa ako 
Raper boat Gd me rane ten aan 
BhOSphOcusmaee. eee eto 
Photo Sundries...... 


Pictures and Frames....... 
Rimento sata ae ee 
BIpes ml ObAC COM aT Eta te 
RiCChieee mater ter ere ee eee en 
RIASECI eee ee oe rea oe eet 
BIASticine wre tere newer me 
Riumbag 0 aaa ert 
LV OOC mere as ser eae AS eens 
Boless Cecdatince tees e eet, Sein coo 


Polishes... .. 


Otashesmmestee tens are fn. 
Roultry eee eon ons 


nt ta beed fn a2. 


reserves arene So eae 
RrIntedmy tact cine ame are ne 
Propeller Blades........... 
ol oe oardepe ss err 


Pumice Stone.... 


QUSTHICSteen eet eta eye 
Ouickcilv cree reer eer rae 
Rabbit Skins..... Pe cre? 
Radiatorswee rian cee 
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Import 


Tons 


13,489 
410,995 
58 


SO2 
608 


592 
11 
1 
47 
120 
884 
13 
Ss 


Export 
Tons 


65 


Local 
Tons 


144,544 
26 
283 


1,367 


469 


25 


958 


297 


Total 
Tons 


18 
13,489 
556,913 


COMMODITY 


TRACE Hap tien eae eda har ee 
RallseScha pan Ce ee ee 

ee Steel erect Wt eye 
Iailwaye vate rial arse re 
INazorsiandulcaltseen ere 


oe Mfrs. of.. 
Printing. . 


Reels, Cable. . . 


Reming Martie eee. eee ee. 
| CELTS (Vor A Re mek eae mee tte otto ences 


Rice. 


“ anaes ee PA ee eh 
SOO OUT ty Re eee 
SNA a cteciee fet oe ee ee 
Rivets ete eee er ee eae 
ROPe ham een ee ee eee 


“ 


Scrap. . 
Roots. 

Rubber. ferde 

s Mfrs. of. 


Shoddy ect a 

. Substitmces eee 
Saddlenyienxst ie ein re ee 
SaleAmimoniaca ern ae 
Salts Coarsez. re in, ee ewe 
FICO oat ao ce a ee 
Saltpetrerea eee eee ar eee 


“ 


Salicesin crete colts cee eares 
Sasa esto: tiara ene Seine ea 
Scales irc tear hay aw ree eater eer 
SCOnlas blocks Han Ee eee 


Rochn, ea ee 
Poms SEOCK: au ncanenct tacks oo 
POA VEU Tee ater en Pacan eget bes ce eee peh 
WAND OMI. co ooo wm ne eer 
Paris: Greenies, mn tecia eae 
PEASt ir aera a oe eos ee 
Peelsnsn erent one eee 
1g WOU a eae ere ee ge ee 
Repper stare er ere 
Pert umenya race ee 
Rhosphatenmr a ere eee ee 
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Import 
Tons 


3,395 


40 


312 


Export 
Tons 


15122 
1 
1,246 
15 
660 


6,590 
925 


48 


548 
45 
146 
268 
56 


8,345 


204 


86 


390 
16 


910 
4,036 


25,146 


20 
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COMMODITY 


SCE WS renee parE ter ante sce ie 
SECC eee PAT eye SORE Z 
Sheep kinseer sac eee ae 
Shinglesee hw come ce 
SVM SMO RSs oo Ac cea d an Hees 
Shoddysanmnnmee tn tae ae es eee 
Shoe Countersan eee ores: 
ShOokstres a ses tee 
Shortening oneer es eee ee 
SHOrts ae waa Bae wee ee 
Shrubs 


Sil VemOnremws ria eee nce 


SilVexrwaneeee ene ate ee 
Sisal eee Beh cao yo 
SKEWELS geri er wed Hie vee 
Slat cotter teen te en) yee Ma 
SluicerGates eee een een 
Smoke Stacks 
Soap me CominOlle. = were ie. 
Gactileneen eee: 

Soapstone sneer ee ae: 
Soap, Toilet. a ee ret xy et a 
SO Ga ees eer a eerie os cae eae 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


INA eco 


Bicarbonate ete: 


Caustic. 


Silicate. 


SOUP wie bins are rire rene 
SDOOIS eyeeraraerter ec eek eres 
Syaraoll Wieyols. oho sg geen hbmy oem 
Sporting Goods... 

Spicest reer 

Spikese we athe een ede etic Naser. e & 
Starch ares. pene oes 
Stationery. 


Stacia eee ee a eee 


Stearine... 
Steel Bars... 
Billets and Blooms........ 


Sheets... 


S1 


Import 
Tons 


Export 
Tons 


a 24 
831 = =25709 
98 me 
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7,761 


Local 
Tons 


63 


623 


85 


31 
73 
16 


139 
128 
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COMMODITY 


StecleSuruccural  aeneiee 
ame Thank Gettin on ee oe 


“ 


Stone, Building......... 
Unmanufactured 
Stonewalean nner 
StOVesu tinea camresene se Manes 


“ 


Straw bOakclaeier einer 
Siwy COWS. 6 oo odcocecoonnee 


SHI, MEY NO es cco oc casero os < 
INANE eae tiene CECE 


“ 


“ ~ Refined 


“ 


“ 


‘ha plocaree qnorer eee 
RET Le Rae Re eo ee te is tread MN 
PPALVIG oo Ree 


ea zel si tty wore on eer eee 
hres dite wee eee te 
Tiles: oho oS eee ee 
SCiTiSMEEIN DG Vena ere ee 
Einghiotleeyaare care: ey ee ere 
SP INpOtS earner eee 
on ded chester Ghee eat hed orice, aimee. & 


Mobaccow eater ti ere 

a IMGT cocwd ane a eae 
Stems an nea 
Sundriesuewes eee 
RovleteArticlesnin- ty en nearer ee 
ROOlSterre maaan ae tae tees 
Mortoiseohellaae eee 


“ 


“ 


Sulphate of Copper 
Sulphurssssae crea sose: 
Sundries seers ee eetecs: 
SyfUpSsinemians oon 
Shaya}, COGN oc nacnenee 
Glucosewaraseee 
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Export 
Tons 


412 


Local 
Tons 


8,809 
324 
21,579 
140 


933 
Bs: 


41,874 
52,269 
298 

38 

ail 


14 
53 
169 
34 


63 


153 


Total 
Tons 


13,045 
324 
Syow 
143 
25,585 
216 
1,053 
23 

77 

177 

Hi 

7 
133,955 
S70 
Pala 
18,910 
4,500 
1,021 
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COMMODITY 


RY PEWLILELSamryy ae eee ua 
Umbrellas cmeesges soa rein 


Well VieS rreirceetetests taal tere Pony ein asics 
Warnishestrrain eek alas 
Wegeta bless aiwameree tere 

$ Tithe) Riko ec any Seahe ecco 
Warner, nr BOM oe joe ao ono ee 

dia G lashes eee eens, cette ce 
IW. ONG rr eere aati en enetce ora Soon steecioes 
Wall bOaccl aaa ian ene pera on 


NSM SY avinvets: te oes told Big Same Cane 
WiheeliBarrowseaeeie ces ae 
Win CGlS Sire een ah aeae cps hich est: 
Wihhitin ovemamiery een ee Viens see 
WAatel ANMIMEIIS, sce asnoecacsooet 
Windows ra imesees see ee 


Shadestes: = etanee eee os: 
\WWABOYSS face ovoomee 
Wares, ANniINERI, 6 56 6a ose eno. 
See acDeCa way ett ee ee: 
ei STONZ Cceasitret cere rac ati: 
ame (OL Cee gee eae ues 
Clothe 
Sem GOP Deletes are har ier eee 
SVL Se OL Ree ee a eer oe 
“ Netting... 
SP MINOC SME eerie cr et os oral ete 
“Rope 
OCU DE 
pamso Lee! einkCOll se mny nara 
Woodenware mire meter oan 
Woods Blocks ams sine cee 
Wood pullipmgmtcrc ek eer, 


Woodsshankern ac pears 
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Import 
Tons 


12,668 


4,076 
31 

44 

25 

23 

75 
240 
623 
8,095 
125 
1,961 
621 
10 
29,006 


Export 


Tons 


239 
850 
1,085 
150 

6 

985 


Local 
Tons 


Ie, 


1,904 
113 
135 

13 
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COMMODITY Import Export Local Total 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Wools: Cotton nemee aaa err 3 oe shen 3 

SE (ST EASCaea a fe teuea en crey ioe ee 15 ae 15 

SV GTEASV ancien a ate one 245 38 oe 283 

JS SCOULEC = cet auch arene 613 554 se 1,167 

=e Lops onde Noise aise 2,079 va sige 2,079 

sees VASE CS corr rene erst eae ere 308 170 ae 478 

WATTS tars ones ie einer ar aie 4,225 DS WY 4,262 

Weastret mee te wee ema aes ook NW 12 

ZINCHASHES Saree ee ee eT Seo ree 81 ee 81 

CaP Barseter ener ser rat tre re aoe oe 33 33 

Sarl) TOSS erry ete eee: sate 598 Se 598 

Wait OJ Rae coamnaena arcs ole cisiao trea se 35 pote 35 

a lateset ae te eRe cee 62 Bee ee 62 

See Sects meme: ee ene hare 460 8 33 501 
Potals tte Mie ny yee 1,472,933 931,854 1,918,346 4,323,133* 


SS SEE 


LIVESTOCK 


Import Export Local . Total 
@attlen(NosotsHeadmerrce Mer: 44,219 60 44,279 
Horses ( A Neat ages 56 8 do: 64 
FROtalingnaateea cr ercree rere 56 44,227 60 44,343 
LUMBER, Etc. 
Rough, session cee eo ponies eee 97,337,476 teet B.M. 
Dressediak. en eee ee geet ae 1,450,083 feet B.M. 
Tiese(Railtoad ts ee chee ce 41,474 ties. 
FirewOOdurnnse rece hn eee 6,159 cords 
Grain’) ors en ieee eee ee ee 234 carloads 
BRICKS: (common) scene eee 1,917,900 bricks 
MISCELLANEOUS FREIGHT 
Ogilvie Flour Milling Company........ 3,900 carloads 
C.P.R. for Port of St.John (Winter).. 791 carloads 


*This total of 4,323,133 tons is exclusive of grain, which amounted to 
approximately 4,662,456 tons. 
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THE GRAIN ELEVATOR SYSTEM 


For the fourth successive year in its history, the Port of 
Montreal again in 1924 carried off the palm as the greatest 
grain-exporting seaport in the world. The Harbour Com- 
missioners possess records showing the movement of grain 
through the various ports on the North American Continent 
since the year 1904, and during that period of twenty years 
no port, even amongst those more fortunate ones favored 
with twelve months of open navigation, has ever approached 
the figure for grain handling reached by the Port of Montreal 
in its seven months’ season of navigation 1924, viz., 165,- 
139,399 bushels received and 159,159,688 bushels shipped. 


It does not require any too strenuous use of the imagination 
to appreciate that the physical handling, unloading from cars 
and boats, weighing, storing, shipping out to ocean vessels, 
etc., of almost 5,000,000 tons of grain, classified into grades, 
is in itself a stupendous undertaking. A breakdown in any 
portion of the system at any time during the season of naviga- 
tion might very easily render such a result impossible. The 
taking care of 165,000,000 bushels of grain from the opening of 
navigation in May to its close in December needs perfect 
co-ordination of all those different factors which go to make up 
a grain elevator. Such co-ordination was evident during the 
season of navigation 1924. The results are impressive, and 
the Commissioners are proud of what this efficient machine 
known as their Grain Elevator system can accomplish in the 
vital job of getting Canadian wheat and oats and barley to 
its market abroad. 


Comparisons are perhaps the best means of arriving at an 
appreciation of magnitude. The following recently appeared 
in print :— 


‘Farmers should never go to grain elevators. Confidence 
that one’s efforts are doing something for the world is a hand- 
maiden to happiness. Back in Alberta two hundred acres of 
waving wheat inspire pride in a farmer’s heart, but they do not 
cut much of a figure in the Port of Montreal. If the farmer 
came to the Canadian metropolis, he could view the arrival of 
his year’s effort and worry in one box car and one-half of 
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another, or in a small corner of a lake steamer. It would be 
unloaded from either conveyance in less than twenty minutes. 
In the top of the grain ‘skyscraper’ he would see his 200 acres 
of wheat dumped into a bin which would still be nine-tenths 
empty. Yet there may be a hundred more bins in this 
honeycomb called a grain elevator. Could he still stand the 
strain he might watch his wheat drop into the hold of a 
liner in about 12 minutes. Wheat must move fast at the neck 
of the bottle and faster yet when ice corks the neck between 
December and May, and so Montreal is capital of wheat—and 
of agrarian humility.” 


The following are the records of the four Grain Elevators 
for the vear 1924, and of interest is the appearance, for the first 
time in the history of the Port, of Argentine corn, five vessel 
loads of which were imported during the season :— 


Evevator No. 1—Capacity 4,000,009 BusHELS 
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SUMMARY OF GRAIN HANDLING—ELEVATORS 


Receipts 


164,335 
175,694 
111,304 
1,652,283 
22,747,507 
19,692,998 
16,880,918 
13,031,417 
24,569,329 
38,722,003 
24,215,727 
3,175,884 


165,139,399 


Deliveries 


461,393 
693,089 
688,536 
924,124 
19,882,224 
20,001,256 
15,362,614 
10,828,273 
25,755,818 
39,301,631 
23,947,086 
1,313,644 


159,159,688 


1, 2, 3 and ‘‘B’’—1924 
C.N.R.| C.P.R. | Total | Vessels 
Cars 

Nanwatsvaneeer 20 74 94 eye 
February. 32 74 106 ie 
Max henner 36 35 71 Pore 
Aprile 60 161 221 17 
May 15462) e559) es O21 234 
June 931 597| 1,528 243 
Julyeeteee 145 83 228 244 
JNORAUSE 5 a6 0 1 18 19 186 
September. . 2,646} 1,817) 4,463 227 
Octcber..... 5,895} 5,967) 11,862 241 
November...| 3,150} 2,777) 5,927 189 
December.... 391 345 736 25 
14,769} 13,507} 28,276] 1,606 


Summary of Grain Handling—Elevators 1, 2, 
3 and ‘‘B’’—1924 


Canadian American Argentine 


Grain 

bus. 
January... + 149,079 
February... 168,492 
Wiarehns see 91,803 
April . 1,600,820 
Mave. tee 20,145,908 
June. eee 16,941,503 
uly eee 12,859,678 
August: 14033 cpl Rovere: 
September... 9,003,393 
October... .11,748,680 
November. . 11,636,734 
December,. 2,550,313 


95,054,716 


Grain 


bus. 


15,256 
7,202 
19,501 
51,463 
2,601,599 
2,751,495 
4,021,240 
4,873,104 
14,706,769 
26,407,766 
12,578,993 
625,571 


68,569,959 


Total 


Grain Receipts 


bus. 


164,335 
175,694 
111,304 
1,652,283 
22,747,507 
19,692,998 
16,880,918 
13,031,417 
24,569,329 
38,722,003 
DAS 27 
3,175,884 


bus. 


859,167 
S0D;907) 


1,424,724 165,139,399 
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Summary of Grain Handling—Elevator No. 1 
Season 1924 


Receipts Deliveries 


First vessel unloaded April 28th, 1924. 
Last vessel.unloaded December 9th, 1924. 


556 steamers | 
35 barges f 


ZO(SS GAINERS cars | 
2.529:C.PsRecarsy| 


591 vessels —45,355,631 bus. 


4,608 cars—8,836,944 ‘ 


54,192,575 “ 


Canadian Grain—36,716,668 bus. 
American Grain—17,475,907 ‘‘ 


54,192,575 


bus. bus. 
ARAN Pema ree acne A ise aks se - 82,101 
PCDrUdaty er weeny cues. inaakucsahs 215,330 
NITUDE Cote ee. | ais hs 43,242 
PNT beri os ae es eae a cas 620,600 342,494 
INIA Viera eae et oie 8,114,811 (7,021,545 
URE Reber ce rs seaee ress 7,308,274 7,191,299 
Rye mes ae eee cee. Res 2 6,517,109 6,369,233 
PAATCUSE ae teres ti Gccre ls & 5,326,601 4,997,855 
Septem Dery pokes oo. ee 7295-811) 9 97854133 
Octoperes: 50 BP Pk 10,246,443 10,383,527 
INOVEMDEES eon soe ceed 8 7,676,199 7,627,593 
Pecemper ne Bees tees ss 1,086,727 517,108 
54,192,575 52,645,460 
Receipts Deliveries 
Waters a7..: 45,355,631 bus. Conveyor.... 50,745,326 bus. 

Pe Pe: Carers ace 1,284,983 ‘ 

Rail een 8 850.04 4en ‘eamineeeee (on oy Bey hoe 

54,192,575 “5 52,645,460 “ 
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Summary of Grain Handling—Elevator No. 2 


Season 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Receipts 


Water 41,995,872 bus. 


Rail eet ah o2 10332 


HO 1 005% 


1924 
Receipts Deliveries 
bus. bus. 
164,335 221,905 
175,694 203,074 
109,539 219,525 
664,929 436,091 
8,507,857 7,277,889 
7,484,374 7,789,009 
6,056,956 5,423,660 
4,987,009 4,890,222 
8,755,051 9,034,882 
12,307,108 12,435,197 
8,849,905 8,743,879 
1,454,748 649,062 
59,517,505: 057,324,395 
Deliveries 
Conveyors... 53,369,539 bus. 
Carsuasuine 1,617,936 “ 
‘Peaniscce Poles San 
BagSt a ees: 1,585,832- * 
Deo 24595 mae 


First vessel unloaded April 29th, 1924. 
Last vessel unloaded December 9th, 1924. 


563 steamers | 
72 barges if 
19337/G.N_Re cars| 
13150 CP ARe cars [ 


9,087 cars 


635 vessels —41,995,872 bus. 


75016330 


S91 7,005. 


Argentine Grain— 1,424,724 bus. 


Canadian Grain 
American Grain 


— 


33,926,844 
24,165,937 * 


59,5175505 


6c 
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Summary of Grain Handling—Elevator No. 3 
Season 1924 


Receipts Deliveries 


bus. bus. 
JEUE Toi eee ee tae ee 
MeDrllat yee mee coe 
NP ALG Ue aie eat olen Co: des 
ADM ase e = Elevator in Course) Of-COne 
I avers eee recess struction. 
une ere ict tare 
sly ere eeeterre ere a ania nice oe. 
PALO USL Cr tener hr iy- ws) <: 
Deplembervenus a, cen... O1S1493 waa s enene 
OGG beret ete ts 4,984,625 4,732,956 
INOVetiDe tiie ree ete ocd) 2 689,007 1,554,377 
Decembereere eee tet O29 7S Laue eee ae 
6,921,439 6,287,333 
Receipts Deliveries 
Water .ahse 80,230 bus. Conveyors... 6,287,333 bus. 
| ee 6,841,209 “ 
6,921,439 GO 2813 33ne a 


One vessel unloaded November 8th, 1924. 
1 steamer — 80,230 bus. 


ho GANER: Cars|) 


DC Ibi aveha eae ees 


6,921,439 « 


Canadian Grain— 280,638 bus. 
American Grain—6,640,801 ‘ 


6,921,439 ** 
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Summary of Grain Handling—Elevator ‘‘B”’ 
Season 1924 


Receipts Deliveries 


bus. bus. 
anuaryorsc ceo ee ae eae Seer 157,387 
Bebruaryers cet sea cr ee 274,685 
Marchivin Grea sete eee 1,765 425,769 
FN DEie ees eee ese meee 366,754 145,539 
IWEAV ant en ee ares ae eae 6,124,839 5,582,790 
[MIN Ge eis eta ee eee ee 4,900,350 5,020,948 
Tully gic eran ee otis 4,306,853 3,569,721 
ATICUISUES uke eee ere oe 2,717,807 940,196 
Septenibers wae aene ee 7,899,974 8,866,803 
October vwie wg eis oe ey 11,183,827 11,749,951 
ING Vem Dery ayn eater fe 72000 61609 0,021,237 
December. +... oe 5,095 147,474 


44,507,880 42,902,500 


Receipts Deliveries 
Water nan. at 24,588,882-bus. Conveyors... 41,683,727 bus. 
Carse. ch es 11205709 
oho ee 19,918,998 “ (Rearicm ses 97,984 “ 
44,507,880 “ 42,902,500 ‘‘ 


First vessel unloaded April 28th, 1924. 
Last vessel unloaded November 26th, 1924. 


326 steamers "i 
53 barges 


11,174 C.N.R. cars—19,918,998 


44,507,880 “ 


Canadian Grain—24,130,566 bus. 
American Grain—20,377,314 “ 


44,507,880 “ 


379 vessels—24,588,882 bus. 
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Summary of Grain Handling—Elevators 
1, 2, 3, and B—1924 


Receipts Deliveries 
bus. bus. 
tL ANAT Vara ate eh pass 164,335 461,393 
BeDiitary aaa a ee 175,694 693,089 
UE el ss ee apa eee ee 111,304 688,536 
NGL OR hg ae eae 1,652,283 924,124 
IN ENG? rae ey Oe oe a ee 22,747,507 19,882,224 
ATIC area ease wt et 19,692,998 20,001,256 
fa as Sh on Cea ort ee ae 16,880,918 15,362,614 
BR UD UStier erro en ie nrare 6, aac 13,031,417 10,828,273 
September agsAns were noe 24,509°3295 225,155,818 
OC DERE mee Athen ones 38,722,003 39,301,631 
INGViENIDer ate. 8 =a as 24,215,727 23,947,086 
December mane cee tn is 3,175,884 1,313,644 
165,139,399 159,159,688 
Receipts Deliveries 
Water. ca0s- 112,020,615 bus. Conveyors.. 152,085,925 bus. 
Gars.ce 4,023,708 
Ra ote 53,118,784 “ Teams 1,464,223 < 
—_——_—_— Bars 2 eel 0Oo, 052 0 
VSS ea ee 
159,159,688 ‘ 


1,446 steamers | 

160 barges f{ 
14,769 C.N.R. cars | 
$3507 GeO Rs cars), 


1,606 vessels—112,020,615 bus. 


28,276 cars—53,118,784 bus. 


53,118,784 “ 


Canadian Grain—95,054,716 bus. 
American Grain—68,659,959 “ 
Argentine Grain— 1,424,724 “‘ 


165,1595509 
Stock in Elevators (at 31st Dec. 1924)—9,443,521 bus. 
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COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


The Cold Storage Warehouse operated by the Harbour 
Commissioners of Montreal as an adjunct to the Port’s 
facilities, and particularly intended for the better care during 
transhipment of valuable perishable foodstuffs, had a splendid 
year’s activity during 1924. Very heavy shipments of meat 
being exported through the Port were cared for while awaiting 
forwarding, and a glance at the comparative statement of 
stocks handled during 1923 and 1924 will show that more 
than twice the quantity was warehoused during the year under 
review. 


The Canadian apple crop during 1924 was considerably 
below normal, and this is evidenced by the decrease of stocks 
held in the warehouse. A similar condition ruled in the egg 
trade. Marked increases, however, were experienced in the 
volume of butter, cheese, meats and poultry handled. 


WESTERN BEEF IN STORAGE 
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A FEW OF THE PRoDUCTS HANDLED IN THE COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


Attention is invited to the production of cheese in the 
whole Dominion for the year 1924, which amounted to 
1,584,350 boxes, of which the Commissioners handled forty 
per cent, while thirty per cent of the total butter production 
of 748,302 boxes was stored in the warehouse. 


The production of poultry, eggs and butter in the Western 
Provinces has shown a marked increase; large quantities of 
these products came to Montreal as the largest distributive 
produce market in Canada. The indications are that diver- 
sified farming in the Western Provinces is on the increase. 


During the early part of the year it was indicated by the 
flow of stocks that additional refrigerated space was necessary, 
and accordingly an extension of approximately 500,000 cubic 
feet was provided, divided into six rooms. As the rooms 
were completed, they were placed in operation, and by mid- 
summer were being utilized to capacity. 
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The following is a comparative tabulation of the more 
important products stored for the three years the warehouse 
has been in operation :— 


1922 1923 1924 
Apples, bris........... 30,000 43,970 16,816 
DUcteue seers 8 os: 1,672,000 2,957,864 12,919,256 
Bheecemibsr se ee se 1.5,250:000) 426,235 450) 153.286:415 
PC OSs OZ ree a ee, 1,200,000 1,806,450 1,492,110 
shi Gtr tees ies oa. 850,000 1,222,229 1,078,553 
WileAt-RD Sieh cn 4 cie 1,500,000 4,633,065 9,726,668 
POUL Ey DS eae as eee 500,000 839,807 1,139,684 


HARBOUR RAILWAY TERMINALS 


The movement of railway traffic on the Harbour Terminals 
during the winter months amounted to 33,361 cars, an increase 
of 6,664 cars, or 25%, as compared with the same period in 
1923. This result, which may well be considered very satis- 
factory, was obtained without the development of any new 
source of traffic, but simply through an increased movement 
of the usual winter rail traffic. The outstanding elements of 
this traffic are the interchange of cars between the terminus 
of the Canadian National Railways in the eastern and western 
ends of the city, the handling of import freight from winter 
ports by the Canadian Pacific Railway at their sheds on King 
Edward Pier, and the handling of local traffic derived from the 
industries adjoining and linked to the Harbour Terminals. 


The movement of rail traffic during the forepart of the 
season of navigation, May to August, did not attain the 
figures of the same period in 1923, the principal cause being 
the decreased movement of rail-hauled grain, as during these 
four months this year only 3,003 cars were unloaded in 
Harbour Elevators as compared with 9,645 cars during the 
same time in 1923. From the beginning of September to the 
close of the season of navigation entirely different traffic 
conditions were experienced, the general movement of traffic 
being such that during the month of October a record in 
operations was established, the car handling having reached 
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39,000 cars, and by the end of the season the loss in the move- 
ment of grain in cars had been fully made up, this year’s 
total being 17,102 cars as against 15,781 in 1923. 


The total car handling for the year amounted to 225,377 
cars as compared with 216,382 cars in 1923. 


To the opening up of Elevator No. 3 may be attributed 
a largeshare of the increase in the operations, as some 3,000 
cars were handled thereto from the 22nd September to the end 
of the season. 


VieW SHOWING LAyouT OF TRACKS AT REAR OF TRANSIT SHEDS 


The general import and export traffic handled by rail 
shows a slight reduction as compared with last year. Taking 
as the basis of calculation the number of cars loaded and 
unloaded at the Harbour sheds, the figures being 38,444 cars 
this year, and 41,211 in 1923, this traffic, grain and coal 
excepted, did not show quite the same volume as last year. 


The railway traffic to and from the Commissioners’ Cold 
Storage Warehouse is beginning to assume important propor- 
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tions. During the year more than 1,300 cars were moved 
from the railway connections to the warehouse for unloading. 


Local traffic movements, which always comprise a large 
part of the operations, were maintained practically at the level 
of last year. An increase of 2,500 cars is recorded in the 
interchange traffic, the largest of the local movements, which 
was offset by a similar decrease in the shipments from the 
eastern terminus, where extensive operations are furnished 
by connections with the Canada Cement Company and 
the Imperial Oil Limited. The transporting of coal, sugar, 
cement and other commodities within the boundaries of the 
Harbour, where the Commissioners are the only carriers, offer 
the double advantage of economy and despatch to industries 
so located as to be able to make use of the service, and from 
the constant growth in these operations we may legitimately 
assume that the service was one that was called for. 


In the matter of construction and maintenance work, 
several items of importance were carried out. The inaugura- 
tion of Elevator No. 3, Sheds 26 and 27 called for extensive 
track lay-outs; the heavy rolling stock now in use by the 
Railways and the 100-ton electric locomotives placed in service 
by the Commissioners caused the replacement, at the western 
end of the Harbour, of the 85 Ib. steel by standard 100 Ib. rails 
and switch work. To accommodate the new electric locomo- 
tives, two of which arrived in the Harbour at the close of 
the season, an important rearrangement of the Round House 
was put under way. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 


During the season of navigation the Harbour Police Force, 
consisting of one chief, three captains, and sixty-two con- 
stables, regulated the traffic on the wharves, maintained order, 
and protected life and property within the Harbour. 

For the winter season, the force consists of four officers 
and twenty-three constables. 

During the season 131 passenger liners docked, carrying 
32,166 passengers from overseas, and the same number of 
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ships sailed with 41,623 passengers. Passengers arriving at 
the Victoria Pier wharves from lake and river steamers 
numbered 73,685, and 37,000 passengers sailed from Victoria 
Pier for points up and down the river, making a grand total 
of 184,474 passengers arriving and departing at the Port 
during the season. 


The Harbour police saved eleven persons from drowning 
during the year with the assistance of life belts and poles 
distributed along the Harbour front. The force was given a 
series of lectures and demonstrations in practical First Aid, 
with splendid results, as during the year accidents to employees 
and others were attended by the men on 37 different occasions. 
Two employees of the Commissioners received severe elec- 
trical shocks, and were apparently dead, but were revived by 
means of artificial respiration given by members of the police. 


During the year 69 arrests were made on the wharves. 


11,225 carters, loading at various places on the wharf, were 
checked and regulated by the traffic constables. 


17,119 taxicabs,and cabs carrying passengers to and from 
vessels were regulated coming on and leaving the wharves 
during the season. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
New Works 


The main items of the year’s programme of new works were 
the continuation of last year’s policy of wharf construction, 
very much in demand by the various shipping interests, and 
the rebuilding of some of the old shallow berth wharves, which 
were in a precarious condition, to give standard deep draught 
of 30 feet. 


The erection of much-needed sheds had to be temporarily 
stopped, due to lack of suitable wharf space for the purpose. 
There is no doubt, however, that activities in that direction 
will have to be resumed just as soon as sufficient wharf 
frontage is available. 


is 


The following are the principal items of construction, repair 
and maintenance undertaken during the year:— 


Wharves 


Completion of Marine Tower Jetty at Elevator No. 3. 

Construction of 600 ft. pile trestle for Nations Oil Co., 
Section 99. 

Construction of wharf at Section 28. 

Construction of wharf at Section 30. 

Construction of wharf at Section 38. 

Reconstruction of wharf at Windmill Point Section. 

Consolidation of wharf at entrance to Lachine Canal. 

Rebuilding portion of wharf at Longueuil. 

Consolidation of wharf at Pointe aux Trembles. 


Buildings 


Completion of Elevator No. 3. 

Completion of new Machine Shop at Aylwin Street Yard. 

Extension of cold storage space in Cold Storage Ware- 
house. 

Completion of Sheds Nos. 26 and 27. 

Construction of new electric sub-station at Aylwin Street 
Yard. 

Construction of rest rooms for elevator men. 

Completion of new Wharf Office Building at entrance to 
Victoria Pier. 

Alterations to interior of wharf office building at Elevator 
INGA: 


Water Mains, Sewers and Raceways 


Construction of new water main, Sections 6 to 10. 
Construction of new water main, Sections 26 and 27. 
Extension of Duquesne Street sewer. 

Rebuilding Raceway No 10, Lachine Canal. 
Repairs to Raceway No. 9, Lachine Canal. 
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Railway Construction 


Reinforcing the railway embankment, Sections 56 to 100, 
as a protection against water and ice scouring, 

Laying of 1.67 miles of 100 Ib. rail section 

Relaying of 0.95 mile of 85 lb. rail section. 

Laying out of new railway yard at Elevator No. 3. 

Two new sidings constructed at Section 50. 

New yard arrangement for Sheds Nos. 26 and 27. 

New industrial tracks laid from Sections 28 to 30. 

Continuation of Electrification of Railways. 


Dredging 


Dredging crib seats for wharf construction. 
Drilling, blasting and dredging in Windmill Point Basin. 
Continuation of dredging operations in Bickerdike Basin. 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF CANADIAN VICKERS Dry-DocK AND SHIP 
REPAIR PLANT 
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Sundries 


Reconstruction of Elevator Pits Nos. 6 and 7 in Elevator 
Nov 

Construction of a heated cleaning and repair pit at Aylwin 
Street Round House. 

Extending and widening Aylwin Street Subway. 

Painting exterior of Elevators No. 1 and ‘‘B.” 


NEW WHARVES 


Reconstruction of Windmill Point Wharf 


The old low level wharf on the north side of Windmill Point 
Basin, constructed fifty years ago, from 1865 to 1879, was 
built of small timber cribs, providing only 20 ft. berths, with 
a cope elevation 12 ft. above low water level. In 1903 the 
wharf was brought up to the standard high level wharf 
elevation of 119 Harbour Datum and the basin was dredged 
so as to allow vessels of 20 ft. draught to berth. This recon- 
ditioning was then considered as a temporary measure, and to 
arrive at the result, a second crib 12 ft. high was simply built 
over the existing one and the dredging work was carried out in 
front of the wharf without deepening the toe of the crib. 

Different circumstances, including the war of 1914, delayed 
the contemplated reconstruction of this wharf into a per- 
manent structure. 

Crib timber found in the centre of the basin during the 
progress of maintenance dredging was the cause of an 
examination being made by diver to ascertain the condition 
of the wharf, and it was found in such a precarious condition 
that the Commissioners were convinced of the necessity of an 
immediate reconstruction of this wharf without consideration 
of the prevailing policy of economy, 

Plans and specifications were therefore prepared and the 
lowest tenderers, the Atlas Construction Co. Ltd., were 
awarded the contract for the reconstruction on 23rd July, 1924, 

The method of reconstruction decided upon was to under- 
pin the toe of the cribs when necessary, and also the concrete 
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pedestals supporting the conveyor gallery bent columns, and 
to erect in front of the present crib a reinforced concrete slab 
anchored at the base and back above low water level into the 
wharf fill. Over the anchoring slab a mass concrete gravity 
wall was to be built up to elevation 119, the standard cope 
level. It was necessary to previously carry out some dredging 
work in order to provide the required 30 ft. berths. 


This comparatively cheap method of reconstruction was 
unfortunately found to be quite impossible, due to the dilapi- 
dated state of the present wharf, which showed certain 
signs of collapse, which actually did start as soon as the 
clearing work for the purpose of insuring a firm bed for the 
underpinning was begun. Therefore a more elaborate type 
of construction was resorted to. 


In the first scheme the existing line of wharf was to be 
rigorously adhered to, so as to avoid the necessity of inter- 
ference with the existing conveyor galleries. The taking down 
of these galleries as a safety measure having been found urgent, 
the Commissioners came to the conclusion that the doing away 
with the existing awkward notch in the wharf would be 
greatly beneficial to the future efficient shipping operations in 
that part of the Port. 


This permitted the use of cribs which were made of rein- 
forced concrete for the first time in the history of the Harbour 
of Montreal. The design of these cribs is similar to those of 
the grain elevator No. 3 bins, but with a bottom slab. The 
construction was started on the deck of standard harbour 
scows and carried on till the side walls were of sufficient height 
to insure flotation of the crib. The scows were then filled with 
water and sunk, allowing the cribs to float freely. The bin 
walls were then completed and the first concrete crib was 
successfully sunk on its prepared bed on December 6th, 1924. 


The advantage of the concrete crib, outside its permanent 
nature, is the possibility of rapid construction from the toe 
up to the cope. Its use, however, demands a very firm 
bottom, which cannot be found everywhere in the Harbour. 
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Only one crib was placed and partly ballasted, owing to 
the early setting in of winter, but the work is to be resumed as 
early as possible in 1925, and it is expected that the 1,200 lin. 
ft. of reconstructed wharf will be ready for operation before 
the close of navigation. 


Bulkhead Wharf, Sections 27-28 


The original line of the High Level Shore Wharf from Sec- 
tion 24 to Section 36 was changed a few years ago at the 
downstream end of Shed No. 27 and set back 75 ft. inshore. 


When this alteration was made, the return end of the last 
crib sunk was left in a temporary condition. 


This year it was found necessary to erect the permanent 
structure, and for this purpose an “‘L” shaped crib was built 
83 ft. in length with a return end of 78 ft. in width. The two 
exposed faces of the crib substructure were built so as to form 
a solid wall of timber. This crib was sunk to the level of the 
adjoining ones and filled up, the joint between the old and the 
new cribs being closed by means of sheet piling. 


The superstructure, which is of concrete, representing an 
extension of 715 ft., was built up to some 5 ft. in height during 
the season. 


High Level Shore Wharf, Sections 31-32 


Early in the season, tenders were asked for the construction 
of five additional cribs for Sections 31 and 32, together with 
part of the concrete superstructure. 


The contract for this work was awarded to Messrs. Quin- 
lan, Robertson & Janin on July 10th, 1924. 


Five cribs of a total volume of 935,000 cu. ft. were built and 
sunk during the year, while 5 ft. of concrete superstructure 
was constructed over these. 


This extension represents 715 lin. ft. of new wharf and is 
similar to the work described in the Annual Report of 1922. 
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High Level Shore Wharf, Section 38 


The extension of the shore wharf from the downstream end 
of the Dominion Coal Co.’s wharf towards Laurier Pier was 
authorized by the Commissioners and the work started this 
year. 

Seven 140 ft. cribs, representing a volume of approximately 
one million and a quarter cubic feet, were built. Three of 
these cribs were sunk and filled up before the close of naviga- 
tion. 

This undertaking was necessitated not so much for the 
purpose of the wharf itself as to provide a wider reclaimed area 
behind the wharf in order to permit the increase of the number 
of railway tracks for Elevator No. 3 service, which will tax 
the present layout beyond its efficiency limit. 


Marine Tower Jetty at New Elevator No. 3 


The concrete superstructure of the Marine Tower Jetty at 
new Elevator No. 3, commenced in 1923, was completed early 
this season. 


RECAPITULATION OF WHARF CONSTRUCTION 


Length 
Num- on Cope Quantity 
Cribs Built and Sunk: ber Line 
inate Guatt 
Shore Wharf, Sections 31-32 5 Be 934,837 
do do 38-39 3 420 545,150 
do do 28 1 161 1397751 
Windmill Point, Concrete 
Gs ly Waar erate ee ceees Plena nator Ome 1 90 143,100 


10 1,386 1,762,838 


Cribs in Progress: 


For Shore Wharf, Sections 39- 
OES eet eer ee 4 560 224,179 
For Windmill Point Wharf. . il 90 143,100 


Quay Walls: 
Lengths on Cope Line 


Partly built formerly, now completed: Lin. ft. Piatt 
Marine Tower Jetty, Elevator No. 3 731 
Wotalcompleced emma. noses tray iia see feoM 
In progress: 
Shore Wharf, Sections 30-31...... 680 
do do SI=3 22 ea. fas 
do do Dee had: er ek 161 
— 1,556 
Total Quay Walls completed and in progress.... PAIRS) 


Equal to 0.43 mile. 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


The year 1924, although memorable by the fact that the 
storage capacity of the Port Elevator System was increased 
by three and one-quarter million bushels, or over thirty-three 
per cent of its previous capacity, was not marked by the 
commencement of any new development along this line, but 
was devoted to the completing and putting in operation of 
the additions already under way in 1923. 


Elevator ‘‘B,’’ Windmill Point 


The new concrete annex to Elevator “‘B,’’ Windmill Point, 
containing 1,250,000 bushels storage, together with a new 
system of galleries 1,300 feet long, were completed. 

The old galleries have one belt to each berth; the new 
portion has four belts for the first 770 ft. and two belts for the 
last 550 ft. along the wharves. All belts are 36 inch and 
rate at 15,000 bushels per hour. Four ships may be loaded at 
one time, or two streams may be directed to each of two ves- 
sels, or 60,000 bushels per hour from the new galleries. Five 
ships have actually been loaded from the old and new galleries 
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at the same time. At 7.30 a.m. on July 8th, four spouts on 
the new conveyor gallery were put into the S.S. ‘“‘Innerton”’ 
and loading started. Work was suspended at 11.15, resumed 
at 1 p.m., and at 3.30 p.m. the vessel was loaded with 274,590 
bushels of wheat. This achievement in six and one-quarter 
hours establishes a new record. 


SHOWING CAR ON DUMPER READY TO BE UNLOADED 
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An additional marine tower with a leg of 15,000 bushels 
capacity was also added to Elevator ‘‘B.” 


Elevator No. 3 


The installation of machinery, electrical equipment, etc., 
at Elevator No 3, together with the gallery system on Tarte 
Pier, was in condition to receive grain in September, and on 
September 22nd the first grain was received and emptied 
by the car dumpers. On October 2nd, the first shipment was 
made to the S.S. ‘‘Walcheren’’ at Berth 44. During October 
and November, 6,287,340 bushels were received. 


The new Jetty was completed and marine towers erected, 
two of which were put into operation. 


Owing to the lateness of the season, no attempt was made 
to establish any new records, but all previous records are 
expected to be broken at this new unit during the season of 
1925. 


NEW SHOPS, ETC. 
Guard Pier Shops and Shipyard 


This plant, dealing exclusively with repairs and mainte- 
nance of the marine or floating plant, carried out the following 
principal items of work :— 


Overhauling and fitting out of Dredging Fleet prior to 
opening of navigation season. 

Extensive repairs to hull and machinery of tug ‘Robert 
MacKay.” 

The tug “John Young” was hauled up on the ways for 
repairs to stern bearing and hull. 

One dump scow, No. 38, was hauled up on the ways and 
rebuilt. 

Three new standard flat scows 100’ x 30’ and 9’ were built 
and numbered 58, 59 and 60, and extensive repairs were made 
during the year to a number of old flat scows. 

Dredge ‘‘John Kennedy,” which had a wooden hull, was 
entirely reconstructed and the machinery transferred to a 
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DUMPER BEGINNING TO TILT CAR 


steel hull of increased dimensions. This work was done by 


Canadian Vickers, Ltd., under contract. 


Inspection tug “Sir Hugh Allan’? was thoroughly over- 


hauled, two decks sheathed, all accommodation inside painted 
and the exterior of hull scraped and painted. 


Tail shaft bearings were bushed, tail shafts withdrawn and 
a complete survey and inspection made by the Canadian 
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Steamboat Inspector. This work on this tug was carried out 
by Canadian Vickers, Ltd. 


Two new steel life boats were fitted. 


The whole of the fleet enumerated under the heading of 
“Dredging Fleet’? was well maintained, and the floating shop 
fitted out last year continued to serve as a machine shop. 
An addition was made to the pattern store and a drying kiln 
was built. 


During the year, Floating Elevators Nos. 16, 6 and 9 were 
sold. 


Machine Shops, Notre Dame Street East 


The installation of machinery in these shops was com- 
pleted early in the year. All machine shop, boiler shop and 
allied work in connection with the plant, including elevators, 
was carried out at these shops. A steel construction pattern 
gallery of two floors was erected in the shed adjoining the 
shops. A car repair pit was also built in this shed and tracks 
laid over the pit. A swinging crane, water and air connections 
were installed. A steel sewer pipe, 8 ft. dia., special connect- 
ing chamber, were built for the City of Montreal and after- 
wards laid, and known as the outlet of the Duquesne Street 
Sewer. 


The total number of orders executed during the year in 
these shops was 1,273, made up as follows:— 


Borstlevator NO sie. weet pee ee ee 105 
BlevatocaNos2 see sis ee etre 91 
BlevatOrNOi Sacer a ae tee 30 
Blevatore Bie. Geeks eee 67 
COnVEV Ol OV Ste. 0 Aaa re eter ree 29 
Blectrical: Department s.4. 0s ee 244 
‘Peattic. Departinent ccs ta cee 301 
Railway Maintenance and Operation.. 185 
Generale ieee kr ote n ee Rae iA yes 
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Only two orders, generally classed as machine shop work, 
were sent to outside concerns duiing the year. 

The plant, during this, its first year of operation, has given 
entire satisfaction. 

A reinforced concrete inspection pit was built at the Har- 
bour Yard Shops for the purpose of accommodating the 
electric locomotives. Length of pit 150 ft., steam heated and 
fitted with air and light connections. 


New Sheds Nos. 26 and 27 


The new Transit Sheds Nos. 26 and 27 were completed and 
fully equipped for the opening of navigation. 


Cold Storage Power House 


During the year this plant has been well maintained and no 
involuntary interruptions of service are recorded, excepting 
those due to failure of power. These power interruptions 
number thirty-five.and range in duration from a few minutes 
to one hour and are, therefore, of little consequence. 

The amount of refrigeration was at times well over the 
capacity of two 150-ton machines and the third machine was 
frequently brought into service. 

For use on the Harbour Plant and works, 1,501 100-Ib. 
blocks of ice were delivered. 

Some maintenance work was carried out on the brickwork 
of the Power House. 


Warehouse Equipment 


The eastern halves of the second and third floors were 
insulated, piped up and formed into six cold storage rooms. 


Total capacity, approximately 500,000 cu. ft. 
Lineal feet of 2” piping, 14,560. 


One new freight hoist, capacity 12,000 lbs., and two spiral 
cheese chutes were installed. 


Grain Elevators 


Maintenance work and repairs were completed ready for 
the arrival of the first canal boat, and throughout the operating 
season a small gang of men, made up of the necessary trades, 
were retained for emergency breakdowns. The maximum 
delay was occasioned at Elevator “‘B’’ in September, when a 
boat carried away from her moorings during unloading and 
caused damage to the Marine Leg. The service of this leg 


STRIKING VIEW FROM UNDERNEATH SHOWING CAR 
AT Most ELEVATED POSITION 
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was lost for one working day. Particular attention was given 
to such items as loaders, belts, etc., with a view to increasing 
the carrying capacity where possible. Tests were conducted 
on various materials going into the manufacture of elevator 
buckets and a satisfactory specification has been evolved. 

When it is considered that 4,662,456 tons of grain were 
handled into the elevators and 4,475,958 tons were handled 
out, or a total of 9,138,414 tons, the operation of the machinery 
was highly successful and delays were of minimum duration. 

On December 1st, there occurred at Elevator ‘‘B”’ an explo- 
sion, attributed to grain dust. One life was lost and some 
damage was done, chiefly to the corrugated sheeting housing 
in the upper part of the building. The machinery was again 
put into operation on December 10th. Investigations into 
the cause of this explosion are being carried out. 

Rest rooms were built on the tops of Sheds 4, 8, 12 and 17, 
and a rest room and toilet at No. 2 Elevator, for the con- 
venience of the Elevator and Conveyor System employees. 

A portion of the Conveyor Galleries at Elevator “B” was 
taken down to permit wharf reconstruction. 


SUBWAYS 
Aylwin Street Subway 


Two additional railway bridges were erected to span the 
Aylwin Street Subway to permit the completion of the railroad 
yard at Elevator No. 3. 


Work was also started on the construction of the eastern 
ramp or approach leading from the subway to the high level 
wharf to accommodate traffic to the western end of Elevator 
No. 3. 


Nicolet Street Subway 


The construction of Elevator No. 3 and railway facilities to 
serve this house necessitated the closing up of Nicolet Street 
Subway. The two steel bridges spanning this subway were 
removed, remodelled and erected at Aylwin Street. That 
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portion of the Subway over the railway embankment. was 
filled up and Nicolet Street closed for traffic. 


PAVING 


The roadway from the eastern end of Shed No. 25 to the 
central entrance of Sheds 26 and 27 was paved during the 
season. 

That portion of Papineau Subway on the Commissioners’ 
property and the eastern and western ramp leading to and 
from the entrance to the subway were also paved. In all 
3,100 sq. yds. of granite block paving were laid to complete 
the above-mentioned improvements. In addition to this, 
the usual paving maintenance along the wharf front amounted 
to some 4,500 sq. yds. 


WATER MAINS 
Windmill Point 


A new 10-inch water main 295 ft. in length for fire protec- 
tion and water supply was laid from Mill Street along Ogilvie 
Lane. An 8-inch main, 1,484 lin. ft. in length, was connected 
to this 10-inch water main and laid along and parallel to the 
Windmill Point Wharf from Section 5 to Section 10. Five 
hydrants, including all necessary fittings, monitor nozzles, 
etc., were connected to this new water service. 


Sections 26 and 27 


The 12-inch water main was extended from Papineau Ave. 
Subway in an easterly direction for a distance of 200 lin. ft. 
together with an 8-inch connection 82 ft. in length, leading 
to a hydrant some 25 ft. away from the extreme end of 
Shed 27. 

SEWERS 


Duquesne Street Sewer 
The extension of Duquesne Street Sewer was approved by 


the City Authorities and the work carried out under agree- 
ment by the Commissioners. 
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The contract involved the fabrication and the laying of a 
special steel chamber, an extension of 80 lin. ft. of steel pipe, 
8 ft. in diameter, towards the river side of the former sewer and 
32 ft. of steel pipe 5 ft. in diameter towards the city side; also 
the removal of the wooden trestle spanning the railway track 
over the former outlet and the back filling of that portion of 
the railway embankment spanned by this trestle. 


The old circular sewer, which was of steel construction and 
5 ft. in diameter, was considered to be insufficient to cope with 
the increasing amount of sewerage passing through it. It was 
therefore, decided by the City Engineers to make the exten- 
sion sufficiently large to take care of an additional pipe to be 
built over and above the former steel pipe to meet future 
requirements. 

A steel chamber of irregular shape in design was con- 
structed for this purpose——one end being oval in shape with 
a major axis of 11 ft. 8 in. and embodying two circular openings 
5 ft. in diameter placed directly over each other and reducing 
to a circular opening 8 ft. in diameter at the other end. The 
Jength of this chamber is 8 ft. over all. 


The lower opening was connected to the old sewer. 32 ft. 
of steel pipe 5 ft. in diameter was connected to the upper 
opening. This length was added to carry that portion of the 
future outlet over the Commissioners’ property on the city 
side of the railway embankment. Ten sections of circular 
steel pipe, 8 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. in length, were laid and 
connected to the riverside end of the steel chamber. The 
new outlet is in comparatively deep water. 


The special steel chamber as well as the circular steel 
pipes were fabricated at the Commissioners’ Machine Shop 
and lowered into position and connected up by the usual 
construction force. 

The wooden trestle spanning the two railway tracks over 
the former sewer was removed and that portion of the railway 
embankment filled up. The maintenance of this trestle was 
very heavy on account of its proximity to the Shell Oil Re- 
finery. Constant watch was kept over this trestle on account 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF UNLOADING OPERATION, CAR TILTED 
FORWARDS AND SIDEWAYS 


of fire frequently resulting from a spark of a steam locomotive 
causing ignition to the oily matters collecting in the direct 
vicinity of this trestle. 


RAILWAYS 


To cope with the development of the Port and the increase 
in traffic conditions, the mileage of the railways was extended 
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by 2.60 miles. In addition to this, 3.62 miles of track were 
lifted and relaid. The maintenance of the railway was 
carried on throughout the season by the various section gangs. 
Although the work was heavy for the year, it was done without 
causing any stoppage or hold-up to the Operation Department. 


Sections 12 to 20 


In view of the ever-increasing weight in the rolling stock 
handled by this railway, a change in the standard of the steel 
rail became an immediate necessity. To meet this condition, 
a start was made to replace the 85-lb. steel by the 100-Ib. 
section. Tracks Nos. 1, 2 and 3, from McGill Street to Vic- 
toria Pier, were relaid with 100-lb. rail section. This repre- 
sents a mileage of 1.67 miles of track. The length of the new 
85-lb. steel relay in the upper end of the harbour, from McGill 
Street to Victoria Pier, including the pier heads, amounted 
to 1.95 miles. 


Sections 26 to 30 


The completion of Sheds 26 and 27 necessitated certain 
improvements and remodelling of the railway tracks from 
Sections 25 to 30. A new yard arrangement was planned to 
serve these sheds, also lessees of the new industrial wharves 
from Sections 28 to 30. To provide these facilities, 4,871 lin. 
ft. of new track were constructed. 


Sections 35 to 41 


One thousand, eight hundred and fifteen lin. ft. of track 
were relaid on the low level from Sections 35 to 41. 


Elevator No. 3 (Sections 40 to 45) 


A new railway yard extending from Sections 40 to 45 was 
constructed for the handling of the grain to and from Elevator 
No. 3. 7,122 lin. ft. of new track were laid to complete the 
work started last fall. 
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Section 50 


Two new storage sidings, representing 665 lin. ft. of new 
track, were laid along Section 50. These spurs will be used 
in connection with the sorting out of cars at the Canadian 
National point of transfer at Vickers. 


Section 71, Vulcan Wharf. 


The old siding along Vulcan wharf became obsolete on 
account of its location. A new one 415 ft. in length had to be 
constructed, closer to and parallel to the edge of the wharf, to 
meet the requirements of the lessees of this wharf. 


Sections 56 to 60 and 83 to 101 


The railway embankment along the above-mentioned 
sections suffered very extensive damage by the ice in the spring. 
and the river current in the summer during the last decade, 
The electrification of that part of the railway necessitated 
the refacing of that stretch of the bank with rock over its 
entire length. This was done to protect the cribs holding the 
electric poles along the edge of the embankment. Approxi- 
mately 130,000 cu. yds. of rock was used to widen the right 
of way of the railway. 


The following table gives the mileage of Harbour Railway 
tracks and the number of cars handled during the last fifteen 
years :— 

Number 

Mileage of Cars 
of Har- _ handled 
bour by Com- 


Rail- mis- 

way sioners 
1910. hEe hee ean cae ae omnes 28.86 79,466 
LOUIE Poca Ae. tees eee 28.97 93,859 
jh Be Pei eee ge ere Var Ee aee cee 34.91 112,911 


iL eee eg Woh ako ep ean IO 37.30. 114,531 
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Number 
1 Gars 
Mileage handled 
of by Com- 

Harbour mis- 
Railway _ sioners 
1914 ge ae eae ee 39.88 114,499 
LOTS Sn ce Sete A in ee ae ne 44.92 157,480 
191 O ce ee Aen sn a eee ae: 49.11 234,439 
{ILS By EM unpe A ane ON tare ane ein PN cer D2no) 215,394 
LOTS Re earn Ns creas ae 5oeoo 247,009 
LOT Ora tas ae eae are aes 58232 182,328 
LO 20 Ae ee nat erate eae 58.34 174,181 
102 leet A ee ee ea ee 58.54 143,564 
O22 Fear 8 se CR be ee a ae eee Eroveeis 200,593 
LO 2S eee as SNe ee eee 60. 64 216,382 
TODA ee sete Ph 5k Ae hry or ee totes 63.24 D2 Sieh 


The extent of the Harbour Commissioners’ Railway tracks 


at the end of 1924 is as follows:— 


South of Lachine Canal, Bickerdike Pier, 

Windmill Point Wharf and West..... 
Lo Guard Pieree. Aeek face. tare re eae 
Sections 12 to 46, High Level, Main Line 


To Piers, Elevators, Crossovers and Sid- 
LATOR 31M Oa ea aE ee teat Pacer Neen re 
Sections 35 to 46, Low Level, Main Line 
{EACKS Pe oak witty RON ere ER a eae 
Sections 46 to 101, High Level, Main Line 


‘To Wharves,<Industries, ete... . ue oes 
At South Shores ote lait bent te oie 


Grand Total Tracks, end of 1924..... 
Grand Total Tracks, end of 1923..... 


Increase in 1924073 eae 


Lin. ft. or Miles 


38,650 7.3200 
10,400 1.9697 


SI 1708.9 691s 
121,814 23.0708 


10,080 1.9090 


333,934 63.2448 
320,200 60.6437 


135 734— *200 1 
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The extent of the wharves and piers at the end of the 
season is as follows:— 


30 ft. depth and over at 


OE Wis oe eeaeey core tas ot 29,833 lin. ft. or 5.6502 miles. 

Bactca tO OU LtaGeDtin. saan 1407123 do 2.7863 do 

Total deep draught... 44,545 do 8.4365 do 

20 ft. depth and under...... 1,398 do .2647 do 
Total Wharfage end of 

102A ees ee 45,943 do 8.7012 do 
Total Wharfage end of 

1 ODS Cee ee es EEOeY © ale 8.5630 do 

Increase in 1924.... 730 do 21382. do 


DREDGING AND FILLING 


Dredging operations for the season 1924 were commenced 
on May 13th, with the Dredge No. 5 being placed in com- 
mission. Dredge No. 6 followed on May 20th. The dredge 
‘‘John Kennedy” did not go into commission until August 
4th, the late start being due to the delay in replacing the 
machinery in the new hull, and the consequent delay in 
refitting. 

Dredge No 5 went into Bickerdike Basin to dredge rock 
and remained there, with the exception of a few days in 
December, throughout the entire season. 

Dredge No. 6 was engaged on some maintenance work at 
the coal berths on the south side of Windmill Point Basin, 
the first stage of deepening Windmill Point Basin north side, 
the entrance to Bickerdike Basin, one crib site at Section 28, 
five crib sites at Section 32 (in continuation of the scheme of 
improvement and extension commenced in 1923), and five 
crib sites at Section 38, and on the site of one concrete crib at 
Section 8, Windmill Point Basin. 

The Floating Derricks were placed in commission on the 
following dates: No. 8, April 19th; No. 4, April 24th; No. 3, 
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New Car DumPER House AT REAR OF ELEVATOR No, 3 


April 26th; No. 6, May 21st, and No. 5 on July 23rd. Filling 
was carried on at the following places:—The Railway Embank- 
ment, Sections 56 to 100, Sections 28, 32 and 38, also Section 
8, Windmill Point Basin, Government Wharf at Longueuil 
and the small wharf at Pointe aux Trembles. The derrick 
work at Sections 8, 28, 32 and 38 consisted of the usual bal- 
lasting, filling and backing of the cribs with dredged and 
other material. Derricks also completed the filling of the 
marine tower jetty at Elevator No. 3. 


A derrick was engaged on refacing the upstream side of 
the Government Wharf at Longueuil with rock. This wharf 
was in very bad condition due, principally, to ice shoves. The 
same condition existed at the wharf at the village of Pointe 
aux Trembles and it was found necessary to send a derrick and 
the necessary material to effect repairs. 


The work in connection with the Railway Embankment, 
Sections 56 to 100, consisted of refacing the bank with rock for 
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its entire length from the dry dock basin to the west side of 
Imperial Oil Company’s wharf, this rip-rap to serve as a 
protection against the ice in the winter and the river current 
in the summer as the water recedes. The total length covered 
was 4.17 miles and the bank was filled to a minimum width of 
eight feet from the river side rail, tailing out to a natural slope 
below the water. 


Besides handling the dredged material, the derricks were 
employed on a number of other important works, such as 
ballasting and sinking cribs, loading trains with material for 
the railway bank, Sections 41 to 44, unloading scows of bal- 
last, cinders, etc., from ships, sweepings and rubbish from 
wharves, handling and placing concrete shells for wharf 
construction, handling and clearing old timbers from wharf at 
Windmill Point which was in a state of collapse, assisting the 
contractors in handling the floating plant on which the con- 
crete cribs were constructed in Windmill Point Basin. Also 
a number of items of minor importance, too numerous to 
mention. 

Owing to the heavy construction program undertaken for 
this year and to the lateness of the commencement of the 
contract work, it was found necessary to place the fleet on 
twelve-hour days from October 27th to December 6th, with 
quite satisfactory results. 


Drilling and Blasting 


The drilling and blasting boat was placed in commission for 
the first time in a number of years. Commencing work on 
June 11th, it alternated between the Bickerdike Basin, where 
drilling and blasting operations were carried on in connection 
with the dredging, and Windmill Point Basin, where work was 
carried on in connection with the second stage of deepening 
this basin on the north side. The drill boat was laid up on 
December 15th. 

In connection with the dredging on Bickerdike Pier, a 
contract for drilling and blasting on the high ground at the 
west end of the basin was let to Quinlan, Robertson and 
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Janin, Limited, and while the work has not progressed with all 
the speed that was anticipated, that portion of the work com- 
pleted (about one-third of the contracted amount) has 
proved very satisfactory and will facilitate the progress of the 
work of dredging this basin. 


Testing and Sweeping 


Owing to the heavy construction program undertaken for 
1924, also to the fact that we had only one really serviceable 
tug available for our ordinary towing work, it was not possible 
to carry on any testing or sweeping operations this year. 
Although a number of doubtful areas were sounded over 
during the season, it is not considered that this method of 
ascertaining the clearance of a channel or berth is nearly as 
satisfactory or exact as testing and sweeping with the proper 
vessel. 

The work of the dredges, derricks and drill boat was 
carried on in a very satisfactory manner and results compare 
favorably with those of other years. 


The following are the quantities of dredging and filling for 
the season :— 


Dredging 
Cus yds; Curyvds- 
(scow) (scow) 
Rock :— 
Bickerdike Basineus nee cee ZO TSO 257,305 


Other Material (Into Flat Scows) :— 
Deepening Windmill Point Basin.. 14,400 
Maintenance, Windmill Point Basin 2,000 


Entrance)iniand Basine ss eae 3,400 
Crib Seats, Sections 329y eee ee 140 
do dO. DRS Zabel ah ee 4,010 
do dO “Shiny, eee 8,635 
do do Sa eas ee 4 680 


Total other Material in Flat 
SCOWS 5 fact Gee ae —_———— 37,265 


97 
Cu. yds. 


(scow) 
Other Material (Into Dump Scows) :— 


Maintenance, Windmill Point Basin 6,920 


Penttance nian basis a ae, 6,750 
Deepening Windmill Point Basin... 17,720 
Crib Seats, cection 38.4.5. 3.08 3,800 
do do Sree ee eee er 200 
Total other Material in Dump 
SCOWS..6 49 2s Soe de ae ees, 


Grand Total Dredging... 


Filling 

Rock (by Derrick) :— 
Wwincoills Pointavy darks tarriy.5 seek 4,200 
SECON Lie oengetie ons deat wean oe 63,000 
DEC HIOL Ona eee ay Aiig ont Ur ae. 9,800 
SECLION Gort ee, ee ce eT ae 46,370 
Marine Tower Jetty, Elevator No.3 12,500 
SECHONS 42-44 rows Ned cu Mes es nc 825 
Railway Embankment, Sections 56- 

TOO eis ccs bene aioe ea ee 117,200 
Pointe-aux-Trembles Village Wharf 600 
Government Wharf at Longueuil... 2,300 
Duquesne Street Sewer........... 460 


lotaleRoekshalling sae ———— 
Other Material (by Derrick) :— 


SECON) Soper la wee ee eae ane 18,425 
(ale a ee: ' aap ie ete A eh ree, OO 1,800 
otal ee erate none. C0 

Marine Tower Jetty, Elevator No.3 6,150 

Sectione 0-1 U0 swe. tee ee Aaee 9,690 


Total other Material by Derrick. 


Other Material (by Dump Scow) :— 
Marine Tower Jetty, Elevator No.3 6,000 


Cu. yds. 
(scow) 


35,390 


329,960 


291,305 


37,265 
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Victoria Pier (protecting end)..... 3,000 

Sechon Gawkers es ee ce 26,390 
Total other Material by Dump 

SCO Wi Se aes Cee eee eter eee — 


Grand Total Dredging Material 
Or ELL Ueenanee ener, terre oy aera eee ee eae 


Sundry Items of Filling 


Material Clammed by Derrick :— 


SECON Ute wey nl ae earners 2,450 
Inailwayoection 410i. «cae eae 1,450 
SEChlOnstO-LOUe sat ate eee 300 

GO> SSS sear nenaens a" 300 


Total Material Clammed... 


Ballast (by Derrick) :— 


Gard Pere ek oes ke oe eo 
DECHOUROL cram coat a7 aoe POA aces ais 
Marine Tower Jetty, Elevator No. 3 300 
DECHMON TS Ome seet sos a he ee 450 
otal) abla ater: sna os ~ = 
Wharf Refuse (by Derrick) :— 
Rorspotli Aetna once aa ee PASSING) 


Grand Total Sundry Items of 
Hal tia @ tors, aces aeync, Bocce een ee ee ae 


35,390 


329,960 


Sst eee 


4,500 


4,050 


Earth, Cinders, etc., from City Contractors (by Team) 


Windmill Point............ 20,425 cu. yds. (estimated) 
Elevator, .b ea. eee 3,500 do do 
Alexandra: viet ots eee ee 36,000 do do 
King Edward Bier.3.52..: 34,000 do do 
Jacques Cartier Prer, 4.27. 1,500 do do 
Shreds-26 and 2/..24.... ae 4,000 do do 
Sectionss.) tO-oce eee .. 80,000 do do 


Total Filling by Teams.. 179,425 do 


do 
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ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT 


Power and Operation 


The Harbour Commissioners purchased, under contract, 
electric power from the Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co., 
for their requirements, as follows:— 


1923 1924 

HP: Hours H.P. Hours 
Cold Storage Warehouse........... 2960589.) 1G.) 2156 
PSV ACE ORIN Gil ec cee er coe 2,463,493 2,459,233 
levator Nisley ok ee 2,008,331 2,726,479 
IEVALOCENO aS eras tid eae ieee bath eee tt uae 658,196 
Elevator No. 3—Construction...... 33.718 46,846 
Blevator’ B™ and-Gonveyors...... 1,324,174 3,168,436 
Elevator ““B’’ Extension—Construc- 

NOT ee Pye eee tee eee een ae 13,895 5,698 
RZORMOVIOLS oben Oh sll MeN ee 1,009,900 1,381,696 
PPCIG IRL OISUS so Fae ci atten a eee 113,637 1785236 
PranwWaur lao hting or i)c.66..uuine oe as 631,821 843,956 
Blac DOU ee hC Gs Nee 6 Wier 78,500 76,548 
SCG SINOS 2 MOul Dn niet Aan tees 294,059 277,689 
SHEUSHINGS! ALGsbOsI ON ts te eed 54,564 50,419 
Sheds Nos. s24abO 27 hea tne eo Ok 23,165 21262 
STIEGISHIN CSL AbD wb Vici eck Ace neers ee UN Sera 3,213 
Railway Electrification............ 1,561,035 2,444,490 
Head Office—Power and Lighting... 32,931 36,935 
British Empire Lumber Corp. Ltd... 220,216 189,776 
IVISCEHATEOUSe Mhth yn. i nn eos 136,396 64,284 


Lighting of the High and Low Level Wharves 


All the lighting of the High and Low Level Wharves for the 
season of 1924 was carried out by the Harbour Commissioners’ 
Electrical Department and the power supplied through the 
several sub-stations. The number of lamps in service varied 
from time to time during the season and reached a maximum 
of 272 units for the series, and 18 for the multiple circuit. 
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No. 1 Series Circuit, 59 lamps—Windmill Point and Bick- 


erdike Pier. 

No. 2 do 39 do McGill Street to No. 1 
Elevator. 

No. 3 do 49 do No. 1 Elevator to Section 
19. 

No. 4 do 37 ©do Section 19 to Section 22. 

No. 5 do 25 do Section 22 to Section 35. 

No. 6 do 63 do Section 35 to Sutherland 
Pier. 


Multiple Circuit 18 do Victoria Pier. 


SPotalta Rewee: 290 lamps. 


Railway Electrification 


The electrified portion of the Harbour Railway Terminals 
extending from Section 12 to Section 101 was in successful 
operation during the entire season of 1924. 


Several miles of additional overhead trolley was added as 
the new tracks were completed and linked up with the existing 
lines. The two 83-ton C.N. Ry. locomotives which were in 
service during 1923 were again in use for this season, since the 
four 100-ton electric locomotives which the Commissioners had 
on order were not shipped in time to be of any service for the 
season of 1924. 


These four locomotives are, however, being assembled and 
one is now ready for trial, the other three to be completed and 
tested before the opening of navigation 1925, 


Sub-Stations 


A new sub-station was erected near Section 42 for the 
power requirements of the new Harbour Yard, Shops and No. 
3 Elevator, to supply approximately 5,000 H.P. load. 

Two 12,000-volt transmission lines were carried over to 


supply the power transformers at this station which have a 
6,000 K.V.A. capacity. 
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The new sub-station at Elevator ‘“B”’ has been in full 
operation during the season and satisfactorily changed over to 
the 12,000-volt service. 


Provision is being made to install two additional 1,000 
K.V.A. motor generator sets at the railway power house to 
operate the four new electric locomotives that will be in service 
for the opening of navigation 1925. 


Transmission lines, service lines and general additions have 
been made to cope with the demands for power and lighting 
throughout the season, the whole showing a decided increase 
over the season of 1923. 


High Tension Transmission Lines 


The transmission, distribution and feeder lines were 
extended to meet the requirements of the various companies 
using power or lighting, as well as for our own needs, the 
distribution being as follows:— 


HP. 
SEALIONI GING Si leas ee eee area cys cima te 5,927 
do PAB ERNE We Gane al TPT ce One ete Aiea 4,065 
do pete rae Met: NA ER Ae ORO Poe 4,512% 
do Aad mint eae Rae hs ea hora eee 2,887% 
do Cd peg Mee eae Pee Oe ee 3,942 


Total. Gonnected"Loadies sparen ee 21334201. be 
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Freight Hoists in Connection with Transit Sheds 


Total No.of K.W. pla]. 
Year Teams Days Hours’ Hours 
Carried Oper- 
ated 
No. 1, Shed No. 12 (Single Team Hoist) 
1 ODO rcuereter: 4325 194 8100 9,519 
192 Sr aware: 5,648 197 12,350 16,556 
19D Aras. 5,594 203 9,450 15,749 


No. 2, King Edward Pier (Single Team Hoist) 


1020 en eens 19,156 197 34,800 46,648 
MN a on ban es 18,265 196 41,550 55,877 
(00d eee 17,085 202 49,250 66,017 


No. 3, Alexandra Pier (Double Team Hoist) 


1922 ere eee teres 10,049 193 7,130" 10/362 
1923 rancor ies ees) IOS 8930 115972 
1924s rae suse 12,428 195 Dis Asi 


No. 4, Jacques Cartier Pier (Single Team Hoist) 


LOD 2 Saran teeeae 4,650 189 3,929 4,049 
1923 ics aun -5,89f 189 4,545 6,094 
LO 2a ase stares SRS) US 6,365 8,532 


No. 5, Alexandra Pier (Double Team Hoist) 


1020 eA eesee 2 S075) 187 2640) 3,137, 
(993 ieee 4,219 186 2,700 3,616 
1004 eee 6,133 192 3,325 4,457 


No. 6, Sheds Nos. 24 and 25 (Double Team Hoist) 


1090. eer 5,628 190 3,750 5,025 
1993.53.25. O582) 196° E4450) 95,065 
Oa we IO Ie 


No. 7, Sheds Nos. 16 and 17 (Double Team Hoist) 


1923 eee 5,011” 9188 =1.065: 92.633 
1023 Reems 7,573 189 3,900 5,293 
1024.0 ee 8139 195 4,475 5,998 


No. 8, Sheds Nos. 18 and 19 (Double Team Hoist) 


102 aetna 7,476 192 4,600 6,170 
19023 i aneeie ee 092 lo 6,500 8,714 
LO 2A ox crest hs 6,914 201 6,500 = 8,713 


Commen- 
ced Oper- 
ating 


April 25 
April 25 
April 15 


April 24 
April 26 
April 22 


April 28 
April 27 
April 22 


April 24 
April 27 
April 22 


April 26 
April 26 
April 24 


April 27 
April 24 
April 22 


April 26 
April 27 
April 22 


April 28 
April 28 
April 922 


Ceased 
Oper- 
ating 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Hoo 


Uumnbo 


Dots 


DAN 
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MAINTENANCE 
Wharves. 


The usual maintenance force was at work throughout the 
season and, in addition to the ordinary patching, carried out 
the following important repairs :— 


Drove sixty piles at Guard Pier to moor the Harbour Fleet. 

Built a pile trestle 600 ft. long to carry an oil pipe line and 
drove 4 clusters of 7 piles each to breast off shipping from the 
pipe line for the Nations Oil Refineries. Sixteen of these 
piles had to be replaced during the course of the summer, 
having been broken by a passing steamer. 

Drove 4 clusters of 5 piles each at Guard Pier to accom- 
modate the Floating Crane. 

Drove 4 clusters of 3 fender piles at Marine slipway, Guard 
Pier. 

Drove 5 fifty-foot piles to be used as fenders for the 
Longueuil Ferry service. 

Three temporary mooring posts were erected to accom- 
modate the oil ships mooring at the Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power Co.’s dock, Section 33. 

Drove 30 sheet piles 40 ft. in length to retain the bank 
during the dredging of the crib seats at Section 38. 

Drove 20 piles 50 ft. long to retain the filling for the 
extension of the wharf at Section 28. 

Drove 48 sheet piles at the entrance of the new lock, 
Lachine Canal. 

Altered 2 mooring posts on the Canal side of Elevator 
‘ “Bee 

Removed portion of Dominion Coal Co.’s trestle at 
Section 38 to allow for the sinking of a new crib. 

Repaired 125 lin. ft. of wharf face at Section 34. 

Built 35 lin. ft. of wing wall 7 ft. high and removed 88 lin. 
ft. of coping and filled cribwork with rock filling at Pointe- 
aux-Trembles Wharf. 

Repaired 150 lin. ft. of wharf face on the west side of 
Jacques Cartier Pier. 

Repaired 100 lin. ft. of wharf coping and made two foun- 
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dations for new mooring posts at Section 6, Dominion Coal 
Co.’s dock. 

Repaired 35 lin. ft. of No. 10 raceway, Windmill Point. 

Rebuilt 300 lin. ft. of wharf face; also ice breaker, and filled 
same with rock at the Government Wharf at Longueuil. Also 
banked 400 lin. ft. of the inshore wall with rock. 

Repaired 150 lin. ft. of wharf face on the west side of 
Laurier Pier and built two new moorings on the east side of 
Laurier Pier. 

Renewed some 900 sq. ft. of planking on the west side of 
Sutherland Pier. Rebuilt three mooring foundations on the 
east side of the pier. Closed two ramps in bulkhead wharf at 
foot of Pius [IX Ave., making it available for small craft. 

Altered the position of 11 mooring posts and renewed 200 
lin. ft. of coping at Sections 6 and 7 and 12,000 ft. B.M. of 
planking Sections 7 and 8, Windmill Point. 

Constructed new foundations for five moorings at Sheds 3 
and 5, three moorings at Shed 6, five moorings at Sheds 7 and 
9 and two moorings at Shed 15. 

Placed six vertical fenders on the face of the wharf at Shed 
19; also two fascine fenders. 

Built and sank a pony crib to close the gap between the 
old crib and the new concrete one at Section 9, Windmill 
Point. 


Transit Sheds and Elevators. 


The following are the most important items of work done 
by the Shed Maintenance force during the season :— 


The exterior of Sheds 2, 3, 5, 16 and 17 were renovated with 
two coats of paint. 

The lower section on the river front of Shed 13 received one 
coat of paint. 

All the rolling doors of Sheds Nos. 2 to 19 inclusive were 
thoroughly repaired and their surface covered with two coats 
of paint. 

The roofs of Sheds Nos. 44, 45, 46 and 47 were thoroughly 
repaired and entirely re-surfaced. 
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One hundred and fifteen steel doors were fabricated and 
erected to replace old ones. 

The following conveyor galleries, supports and down- 
spouts were given two coats of paint:— 

Gallery from east end of Elevator No. 2 to south-east end 
of Shed 17. 

Gallery from Shed No. 2 to Elevator No. 1. 

The steel grain bins of Elevator No. 1 were given two coats 
of paint. 

The exterior of the steel portion of Elevator ““B”’ and the 
Conveyor Galleries east of this house were given two coats of 
paint. 

Four new rest rooms were built in Sheds Nos. 4, 8, 12 and 
17 for the convenience of elevator and conveyor system em- 
ployees. 

The old wooden winch galleries on the riverside of the 
upper floor of Sheds 6, 8, 11, 12 and 14 were taken down and 
replaced with permanent concrete ones. 

The central ramp of Shed No. 2 was filled up and its area 
reclaimed as floor space. 


Plumbing. 


The laying of sewer and water main extensions, the equip- 
ment of lavatory rooms, the repair and renewal of the plumb- 
ing system along the water-front, including all buildings, 
transit sheds, grain elevators, etc., owned by the Commis- 
sioners, were carried out by the usual plumbing force. 


Railways. 


The usual routine of maintaining switches and slip dia- 
monds, renewing ties, rails, etc., and surfacing in general was 
carried out during the season. The renewal of ties this season 
amounted to some 20,000. 


General. 


The general cleaning, watering and upkeep of the high and 
low level roadways was kept up during the season. 
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Shed sweepings and dunnage from all sheds were carted 
away. 

All drains, gullies, etc., were kept clear and flushed with 
the fire hose as required. 

All water connections throughout the Harbour were kept 
in good order. 

All water meters were read at the end of each month and 
checked up with the City’s readings. 

All public latrines between Sections 4 and 45 were con- 
nected up by the 15th May and disconnected by the 25th 
November. These were all flushed out twice daily and kept 
clean and in good order. 

Water service in the sheds was connected up and water 
turned on by 15th May and disconnected by 10th December, 
except Sheds 2, 8 and 18, which remain on for the winter. 

Water was given to 731 vessels during the season of 1924, 
an increase over last season of 164 vessels, the amount of 
water given being 2,684,200 cubic feet. 


Life Saving Equipment. 


Every precaution was taken to facilitate the saving of life 
and the prevention of accident by the erection of railings and 
the distribution of ropes, gaffs and life preservers at 120 
different points along the water-front. During the season 
the lives of eleven persons were saved, but it is regrettable to 
report that these efforts were again much frustrated by the 
frequent theft of various articles of this equipment. 


Fire Prevention, etc. 


In addition to the 39 five-nozzle and 9 low fire hydrants 
between Sections 4 and 45, a 500-ft. hose reel with all appur- 
tenances is stationed on each of the piers in the central 
Harbour, while thirty-three 20-gallon fire extinguishers are 
installed in the transit sheds and elevators. These are in- 
spected daily and are in constant readiness. 

The quick acting gates in the Flood Wall are kept in good 
working order at all times. 
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The usual force of watchmen, etc., was employed to protect 
the property of the Commissioners, to guard the public from 
accident and to regulate the Harbour dumping grounds. 


THE FLOATING CRANE 


The 75-ton Floating Crane which was added to the 
equipment of the Port in 1909 has again proved its value. 

The following is the record of the floating crane for the 
season of 1924 :— 


Number Oey Of KING2Ca VS an ee ae 216 
IN UML DCLOn days, WOrKINO man oe HON ines 162 
Ui be rie miOUrSiWOLKING tacos ee 787 
Percentage of time in actual operation... . 65% 


Total number of lifts 


@ominerCia lee owas hee 16393 
Commissioners SErViCe.. 3 ee 210 


Average weight of lifts: 


COmimMenCicl lay eet yee ties seo ge 6% tons 
Commissioners’ service. 45.25. os. is% * 


Greatest lift: 


Commercial (Electric Locomotive)... A5 
Commissioners’ service (stern of tug 
be) Oli VOUT Ga) bea made on yess 60 _ 

Greatest tonnage from single ship: 

SS a air nii eis Mate agree er 508 % 
Total weight lifted: 

(SOIMMELEIA Peete ewes wee hati we 9,119 i 

GomimMicsiOners Service asst Ae fee 3,160 a 


Total weight lifted during season 1923.... 8.608 sf 
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The following table shows the maximum and average 
number of workmen employed by the Harbour Commissioners 
during the season of 1924:— 


Maximum Average 


Maintenance of Harbour... ..4-28-.- se", 104 
Maintenance of Steel Sheds.......... 22 14 
Harbour Yard: 

Carpenters, Blacksmiths, etc..... 95 2 
Sawmill and Timber Boom.......... 14 12 
Round House: 

IMAchinistewe Cums eer ee 23 22 
Machine Shop, Guard Piers..7.2..--. — 103 85 
Ship Ward Seamer e ohueaninin AE ower 105 81 
Dredging Fleet: 

Dredges,. lugs etc, Crews... oa 150 
HleVvator7Nos les es mee Ecko eee ot 30 

do Showellersne er ttt 1 eens oe 67 54 
RileVa tori NOM: mat imerkrws e re or, 38 39 

COpsDACCEIS i eta aa 39 19 

Ose DO OMELET) Gone oat ete ae 88 68 
Elevator, Bee eort at eon se: 58 46 

dow rolovellers aque ee oe 81 55 

do) Conveyor. saan eee 22 19 
ElevatoraNne.Occee Shoes eee 49 46 
Conveyor Galleries, Elevators 1 and 2.. 63 50 
Electricals Departmenta. a). = oe LO 159 
Traine: Departinen tsa ee er ee 125 103 
Cold Storage Warehouse: 

Operation and Maintenance...... 61 53 

Power Houses: 46a aes ee 9 7 
Construction of Wharves, Tracks, etc. 268 189 

do Elevator ‘“B,’’ Conveyors, 
GUC ae ew oe eee 51 40 
do ElevatosiNo. opm. nese 248 194 
POLICE sets oe Ce ee eee eee: 65 63 


Note.—The above figures do not include the men working 
for the different contractors on Harbour construction. 
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The depth of water for navigation in the Montreal Harbour 
Ship Channel and on the Sill of Lower Lock Lachine Canal 
is given in the following table :— 


Depth on Old Lock Depth in Harbour 


Sill, Lachine Canal Channel 

Average Average Average Average 

1905-1924 1924 1923 1924 
NA ixee eur eon 2) Oem me) Wet 3 e136 cae One 
Une hae Rea arente 2 TS eee ie lan Ole Ogee Oo aaa 
a yee eee ate ear 16g Ss ee Ge ee ee ae SL, ee lg 
AUIviiSteee et ones PSb Ss el Ay LO 20 eA ie 30S NES 
September...... TA See Ag 62) 20 eS Oo aad 
October 2:28 sccs dA Se 4 et SS aes 


November...... AO eeee A ae Oe 28 e/a ane 
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APPRECIATION 


The foregoing review of the year’s achieve- 
ments would not be complete without an 
expression of appreciation of the manner in 
which the exacting duties and _ harassing 
problems of the year were mastered by the 
staffs of the different Departments. 


From the opening until the close of navi- 
gation the daily work of the staff was char- 
~ acterized by a loyal and courageous devotion 
to duty, and the Commissioners desire to pay 
tribute to their zeal, efficiency and co-opera- 


tive spirit. 


a 


1924 
PORT OF MONTREAL 


Statement showing the Nationalities and Tonnage of Sea-going 
Vessels that arrived in Port during the season of 1924, 
which were navigated by 77,189 seamen. 


Nationality Nae Tonnece 
Vessels 

Britis hie cree nk eee nc eee conc 898 3,192,437 
INOKWepla Tints seer re ta ner tT ee ae eee 99 218,495 
Pealiai crepe A oe ae eons eee iy i 7a! 233,042 
Dutchess een een re a ee 33 84,739 
(Sree eer nn enrenn Te AA ney 9 4 es we a30s 8 88,762 
Uc ee ae | 25 115,066 
DAanicsheecee teeter Lee AR Are 24 44 606 
1 SBF erol oY] o bce ee ee Pera a eeeee, eaten irate eee | 15 35,965 
SWeCl 1S Heeaiey Merrie PPO tN CCAR AMC ny eee ae 6 9,774 
Dansionsrera rayne rite aie ee es 6 33,457 
Gianishiaree te ters Lane tee Meee aro dacs 5 16,390 
Ceramic Ne ene em ct Metta eye inl A es 5,009 
| BY) bg FW 8 aileron dain, oct cae Rename SET Aree § 7,955 
lEEyAiblsts . bv ote Sen ola een Ree Gua oro | 2 3,498 
Hungaria narra eect 1 Soil 
Sans Womine Omari ease eee cee erie 1 1,548 
PULITISI pee Sasea, tens east tens rah Bites Saks 1 2,437 

MO taliresmcleeedestee cteronits tance tel. Sars IE 22S 4,096,332 


Of the above 1,191 were built of iron or steel, with a tonnage of 4,092,347, 
and 32 were built of wood with a tonnage of 3,985. 
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APPENDIX “A.” 


14-15 GEORGE V. 
GHAR TSS. 


An Act to amend The Montreal Harbour Commissioners 
Act, 1894. 


[Assented to 19th July, 1924.] 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows :-— 


1. Subsection two of section twenty-two of The Montreal 
Harbour Commisstoners Act, 1894, as amended by section 
five of chapter twenty-four of the statutes of 1909, is further 
amended by adding the following paragraph thereto :— 


“(6) (a) Build, own, maintain, manage, operate and use 
a bridge for general traffic including tramways across the 
river St. Lawrence from a point in the City of Montreal to 
a point on the south shore of the said river to be determined 
by the Corporation, with all necessary or useful appurten- 
ances or accessories. 


(b) For the above purposes, including the building of 
the necessary approaches to the bridge, the said Corporation 
may enter on lands to make surveys and other preliminary 
work, take or use any part of the harbour of Montreal and 
of St. Helen’s Island and Ile Ronde, also any street, high- 
way, road, lane, square or public place, and may cross rail- 
ways or tramways and may purchase, acquire, or take any 
necessary land or property owned by any person or corpora- 
tion, or any servitude thereon. 


(c) Any expropriation that may be required for the 
above purposes shall be governed by section thirty-four of 
this Act, except that the approval of plans therein provided 
shall be given by the Board of Railway Commissioners, and 
not by the Governor in Council. 


(d) The crossing of any railway or tramway by the 
bridge or approaches shall be as to place, manner, terms 
and conditions or other respects, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


il 


(e) Failing an agreement with any municipal corporation 
or other competent authority as to the taking or use of a 
street, highway, road, lane, square or public place which 
may be required for the above purposes, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners shall determine the extent, nature, 
terms and conditions of such taking or use, and all other 
questions arising in connection therewith. 


(f) The plans of such bridge shall be submitted to and 
approved by the Governor in Council before beginning 
the construction thereof. 


(g) The Corporation may, subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council, charge and recover tolls for the use 
of or passage on such bridge. 


(h) The Corporation may make agreements for receiving 
and may receive, take and hold grants and donations of 
property moveable or immoveable, or money or any other 
form of aid from any Government, municipality, corpora- 
tion or person. 


(2) The Corporation may, for the above purposes, and 
from time to time, borrow money or issue and sell or pledge 
bonds for such amounts, at such rate of interest and on 
such terms and conditions as it may determine, and it may 
secure such bonds or loans by a mortgage or hypothec on 
the said bridge and by a charge on the tolls and revenues 
thereof.” 


2. Any such loans or bonds shall as to form, terms and 
amount be subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, 
and the said securities or bonds may in whole or in part as 
to principal, interest or both be guaranteed by His Majesty. 
Any such guarantee may be in such form and on such terms 
and conditions as the Governor in Council may determine, 
and may be signed by the Minister or Acting Minister of 
Finance on behalf of His Majesty. 


